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ABSTRACT 


The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  gather  basic  resource  data,  to 
analyze,  evaluate,  organize,  and  describe  this  data,  to  make 
note  of  resulting  patterns  and  associations,  and  to  determine 
from  this  information  analyzed  opportunities  for  quality  recrea- 
tional experiences.  Recreation  is  an  emphasis  in  this  report. 
Scenery  is  the  second  emphasis. 

This  report's  study  area,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Wales  Creek 
drainage,  Powell  County,  Montana,  encompasses  6100  acres  of  the 
Garnet  Mountains.  It  is  an  unroaded  and  undeveloped  watershed. 

A  healthy  population  of  moose,  a  hot  springs,  fire  influenced 
vegetation,  and  undulating  mountain  terrain  are  the  four  major 
scenic  and  recreational  characteristics  of  the  study  area. 
Large  populations  of  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  grouse  add  to  its 
already  significant  recreation  value. 

Presently,  hunting  is  the  main  recreation  activity  pursued  in 
the  drainage. 

Because  the  study  area  meets  all  of  the  criteria  named  in  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  Act  of  1964,  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  in  this  report  is  for  studying  Wales  Creek's  inclusion  in 
the  Wilderness  Preservation  System.  This  report  recommends,  for 
the  present,  managing  Wales  Creek  as  a  Primitive  Area.  Com- 
panion reports  written  by  Keith  Boggs  and  Mike  DeMunn  on  the 
drainage's  wildlife  values  and  timber  values,  offer  additional 
information. 
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GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

GEOGRAPHY 

Location 

Wales  Creek  is  in  west  central  Powell  county,  Montana.  It  is 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  west  of  Great  Falls,  forty-two  miles 
by  road  east  of  Missoula,  and  five  miles  southwest  of  Ovando  and 
Highway  200.  Its  watershed  lies  thirty-six  miles  west  of  the 
Continental  Divide.  The  waters  flow  into  the  Blackfoot  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Clark  Fork  of  the  Columbia. 

This  report's  study  area,  the  upper  portion  of  the  Wales  Creek 
drainage,  encompasses  6100  acres  of  the  Garnet  Mountains.  The 
Garnet  Range  runs  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  Deerlodge 
Valley  to  Ovando  and  Blackfoot  Valleys.  Wales  Creek  flows  east 
from  the  north  end  of  this  range. 

The  stream  begins  on  a  ridge  extending  through  Chamberlain 
Mountain  and  connecting  Elevation  and  Granite  Mountains,  three 
locally  prominent  peaks.  Other  streams  from  this  ridge  include 
Frazier  and  Yourname  Creeks  which  flow  east,  north  and  south 
of  Wales  Creek,  respectively.  Flowing  north  from  this  ridge 
are  Chamberlain  and  Pearson  Creeks;  Elk  Creek's  north  fork  flows 
west  (see  location  maps). 

This  report's  study  area  is  within  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management's 
Blackfoot  Planning  Unit,  administered  by  the  Garnet  Resource 
Area  of  the  Butte  District. 

This  drainage  receives  about  sixteen  inches  of  rain  annually.  The 
wettest  months  are  from  mid-winter  through  early  spring.  Because 
of  the  drainage's  close  proximity  to  the  Divide,  the  wettest 
month  varies.  Most  of  the  precipitation  is  in  the  form  of  snow 
accumulating  to  a  depth  of  about  six  feet  at  the  top  of  the 
watershed  in  mid-winter.  During  the  colder  half  of  the  year, 
precipitation  is  continuous  for  hours  at  a  time  and  most  days  are 
cloudy.  In  the  warmer  half,  short  and  sudden  thunderstorms  prevail, 
preceeded  and  followed  by  sunny  weather.  The  average  January  temper- 
ature at  Ovando  is  -13.8°C  (15.4  F).  The  average  July  temperature 
is  16.7°C  (61.7°F).  The  record  high  and  low  is  99°F  and  -SZ'^F, 
respectively.  The  warmest  days  are  followed  by  pleasantly  cool 
evenings.  1/ 

THE  BASIC  RESOURCES 

Geology 

Whereas  600+  million  year  old  Bel  tain  sandstones  underlie  the 
mountain  north  and  south  of  the  drainage,  Wales  Creek  is 


underlain  by  Tertiary  granodiorite,  40  million  year  old  intrusive 
rock.  Much  of  this  granitic  bedrock  is  exposed  throughout  the 
watershed,  but  especially  in  the  side  drainages  north  of  the 
stream.  Approximately  one-third  of  the  land  area  in  two  small 
side  drainages  near  the  eastern  property  line  is  outcropped 
bedrock. 

Granodiorite  occurs  as  stocks  or  dikes  and  major  ore  deposits  are 
sometimes  associated  with  it.  Granodiorite  weathers  to  a  spheroidal 
boulder  producing  easily  erodable  soil.  Two  soil  associations 
occur  in  the  Wales  drainage.  The  upper  one-third  of  the  study 
area,  including  Chamberlain  Mountain  and  meadows,  and  the  Elk 
Creek  burn,  is  the  Winkler-Bata-Rockland  Association.  These  soils 
are  well-drained,  sandy  and  gravelly  loams  of  the  alpine  glaciated 
region.  They  are  twenty  to  sixty  inches  in  depth  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  outcropping  bedrock.  The  lower  portion  of  the  study 
area  and  the  valley  walls  are  of  the  Trapper-Garnet-Loberg 
Association.  These  are  well  drained  loam  and  gravelly-loam 
soils  on  mountain  slopes,  underlain  by  rhyolite.  They  are 
thirty  to  sixty  inches  in  depth,  shallower  soils  are  found  on 
steeper  slopes.  TJ 
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Figure  1:     Profile  of  Middle  Wales  Creek 


TOPOGRAPHY 


This  illustration  represents  the  exposed  profile  of  a  north-south 


transit  which  passes  through  the  drainage  and  the  top  of  Chamber-        ^ 
lain  Mountain.  On  this  line  the  south  wall  of  the  drainage,  W^ 

a  mountain  ridge,  is  6400  feet  high.  From  this  contour  down  to 
5800  feet,  the  slope  is  smooth  and  between  twenty  and  twenty- 
five  percent.  Beginning  at  5800  feet,  a  gentler,  but  more  irregular 
slope  prevails  to  about  5500  feet.  Aspect  changes  five  times 
in  a  half-mile.  Three  hundred  vertical  feet  of  smooth  twenty 
percent  slope  separates  the  5500  feet  contour  from  the  stream 
bottom.  From  the  stream  bottom  north  to  5600  feet,  the  slope  is 
irregular  and  moderately  steep,  about  twenty  percent.  Aspect 
changes  three  times  through  here.  From  5600  feet  to  5800,  the 
slope  is  smooth  and  very  steep,  about  fifty  percent.  A  small, 
flat  area  occurs  on  the  line  going  north  between  5800  feet  and 
6000  feet,  at  which  point  the  south  face  of  Chamberlain  Mountain, 
800  vertical  feet  of  smooth  slope,  begins.  It  abruptly  culminates 
with  a  sixteen  acre  flat  surface,  disrupted  only  by  a  small  pile 
of  fractured  bedrock,  the  peak  of  Chamberlain  Mountain. 

This  vertical  profile  represents  the  topography  of  the  entire 

drainage.  That  is,  400-600  feet  of  steep,  smooth  slopes  from  the 

watershed's  ridge  tops  down,  followed  by  200-400  feet  of  gentle, 

but  irregular  slopes  with  a  frequently  changing  aspect,  and  300-400 

feet  of  steep,  smooth  sloped  terrain  concluding  at  a  narrow 

stream  bottom;  that  is  an  average  of  1000  vertical  feet  from  the 

ridgetops  to  the  stream  bottom  (the  horizontal  distance  from  the 

ridgetop  to  the  stream  bottom  averages  5000  feet  on  the  south  side       0 

and  8000  feet  on  the  north  side).  Important  variations  occur,  ^' 

however,  toward  both  the  west  and  east  ends  of  the  study  area. 

At  the  foot  of  Chamberlain  Mountain,  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  study  area,  an  expansive  bench  occurs,  interrupting  an 
otherwise  steep  slope.  Almost  two  miles  long  and  from  two  to 
eight- tenths  (0.2  -  0.8)  miles  wide,  this  large  flat  area  contrasts 
sharply  with  Chamberlain's  steep  southeast  face.  Below  the  bench, 
moderate  to  steep  slopes  continue  to  yet  another  large,  relatively 
flat  area,  about  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  long  and  averaging  three- 
tenths  of  a  mile  wide.  Another  steep  drop  of  200  feet  ends  at 
a  narrow  stream  bottom. 

In  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  study  area,  a  large  gentle 
and  smooth  sloped  side  drainage  helps  to  exaggerate  the  rugged 
terrain  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  Wales  Creek.  A  steep, 
smooth  sloped  isolated  mountain,  rounded  at  the  top,  is  at  the 
head  of  this  side  drainage.  This  mountain  is  an  important  land- 
mark in  the  drainage,  second  to  Chamberlain  Mountain.  (The  third 
most  important  landm,ark.  Granite  Mountain,  lies  outside  of  the 
drainage's  boundaries.  The  portion  of  the  Elk  Creek  burn,  which 
lies  in  the  drainage,  is  the  fourth  most  important  orientation 
point. ) 

At  the  west  end  of  the  drainage,  the  terrain  is  more  irregular  than      ^ 
that  previously  described.  Small  isolated  hills,  winding  ridges         ^' 


and  stream  bottoms,  gentle  to  steep,  irregular  slopes,  and  con- 
stantly changing  aspects  are  characteristic  of  this  rugged  area. 
Only  near  the  drainage  ridgetops  do  the  steep  slopes  become 
regular. 

The  three  moderate-sized  flat  areas  in  the  drainage's  bottom 
lands  are  the  result  of  three  constriction  points.  There,  erosion 
resistant  rocks  have  slowed  the  stream  enough  to  allow  deposition 
of  sediments.  Remnant  stream  beds  in  the  central  meadows 
(the  middle  flat  area)  are  evidence  of  the  process  of  filling  in  the 
valley  bottoms. 
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Vegetation 


The  principal  canopy  and  subcanopy  species  in  Wales  Creek  are, 
order  of  quantitative  importance: 


in 


Lodgepole  pine 
Douglas  fir 
Western  larch 
Subalpine  fir 
Engelmann  Spruce 
Ponderosa  pine 
Spruce,  other 
Quaking  aspen 


Pinus  contorta 
Psuedotsuga  menziesii 
Larix  occidental  is 
Abies  lasiocarpa 
Picea  engelmann ii 
Pinus  ponderosa 
Picea  spp. 
Populus  tremuloides 


) 


The  principal  shrub  species, 
importance  are: 

Sitka  alder 

Will ow 

Menziesii 

Woods  rose 

Hawthorn 

White  spirea 

Ceanothus 

Snowberry 

Ribes 

Juniper 

Serviceberry 

Red  osier  dogwood 


in  a  rough  order  of  quantitative 


Alnus  sinuata 
Sal ix  spp. 
Menziesii 
Rosa  woods  is 
Crataegus  spp. 
Spirea  betuli folia 
Ceanothus  relutinus 
Symphori carpus  albus 
Ribes  spp. 
Juniperus  communis 
Amelanchier  alni folia 
Cornus  drummondii 
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The  principal  herb 
importance  are: 

Grouse  whortleberry 

Beargrass 

Huckleberry 

Kinnikinnick 

Oregon  grape 

Twinf lower 

Arnica 

Fireweed 

Princes  pine 

Strawberry 

Yarrow 

Pearly  Everlasting 

Elephanthead 

Arrowleaf  groundsel 


species,  in  a  rough  order  of  quantitative 


Vaccinium  scoparium 
Xerophyllum  tenax 
Vaccinium  globular 
Arctostaphylus  uva-ursi 
Berberis  repens 
Linnaea  boreal  is 
Arnica  cordifolia 
Epilogium  angustifolium 
Chimpahila  umbel  lata 
Fragaria  spp. 
Achillea  spp. 
Anaphalis  margaritacea 
Pedicularis  groenlandic 
Senecio  triangularis 


Grasses  were  not  identified,  even  though  areas  of  considerable  size 
contained  them.  The  grasses  common  to  this  life  zone  are  Pinegrass, 
Bluebunch  Wheatgrass,  Idaho  Fescue,  Rough  Fescue,  Cheatgrass,  Junegrass 
and  Timothy. 
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Because  fire  has  played  a  major  role  in  determining  the  present 
vegetation  in  Wales  Creek,  ecological  rules  of  thumb  as  to 
what  species  should  be  on  what  aspect  at  what  elevation  are  not 
reliable.  The  result  of  the  fires,  most  occurring  around  the 
turn  of  the  century  (the  last  two  major  fires  were  in  1927  and 
1961),  is  a  patchwork  of  age  and  density  variant  stands  of  lodge- 
pole  pine  found  on  all  aspects  and  at  all  elevations  throughout 
the  drainage. 

Douglas  fir,  the  second  most  abundant  tree  species  in  the  drainage, 
occurs  most  often  with  other  tree  species  in  uneven  aged  stands. 
The  largest  homogenous  stand  of  Douglas  fir,  a  mature  park-like 
stand,  is  only  fifty- two  acres  and  occurs  along  Wales  Creek  road 
in  the  southeastern  quarter  of  the  study  area.  Other  small 
stands  occur  in  the  side  drainage  bottoms  south  of  Wales  Creek. 

Subalpine  fir,  Englemann  spruce  and  Western  larch  occur  in  the 
drainage  in  approximately  equal  abundance.  Subalpine  fir  and 
Englemann  spruce  occur  in  the  stream  bottoms  at  the  western  end 
of  the  study  area  and  along  the  top  of  the  drainage'-s  south  ridge, 
above  6000  feet.  Larch  occurs  in  small  homogenous  stands  and  with 
other  species  in  uneven  aged  stands  below  5400  feet.  It  occurs 
on  the  following  north  facing  slopes:  (1)  In  the  side  drainage 
south  of  Wales  Creek  and  adjacent  to  the  eastern  property  line 
(eastern  %,  section  12);  (2)  Just  above  the  stream  in  the  side 
drainage  north  of  Wales  Creek  and  adjacent  to  the  property  line 
(north  %,  section  1);  (3)  On  the  steep  slopes  above  Wales  Creek 
in  sections  11,  12,  and  4,  and  in  the  side  drainage  in  the 
western  half  of  section  12. 

Ponderosa  pine  is  sparsely  represented  in  this  drainage,  and 
only  in  the  easternmost  half-mile  of  the  study  area.  There  are 
aspen  stands  in  the  meadows  of  the  rocky  side  drainages  in  the 
northeastern  quarter  of  the  drainage,  but  more  often  aspen  is 
associated  with  the  talus  on  south  facing  slopes. 

The  pattern  of  the  ground  vegetation  conforms  to  expectations. 
Density  is  greater  on  the  wetter  north  facing  slopes  and  where  the 
canopy  is  sparse;  density  is  least  on  the  driest  slopes  and  where 
the  canopy  is  thick.  Because  aspect  and  canopy  cover  is  constantly 
changing  as  one  moves  through  the  drainage,  so  the  complexion  of 
the  undergrowth  is  constantly  changing  (see  habitat  section  for 
a  more  complete  description  of  the  vegetation). 


WILDLIFE 

The  following  big  game  species  were  sighted  in  the  drainage  during 
the  summer:  moose,  elk,  mule  deer,  whitetail  deer,  black  bear, 
and  coyote.  In  addition,  evidence  of  mountain  lion  was  found. 
Other  game  animals  sighted  were  blue,  ruffed,  and  spruce  grouse; 
green  winged  teals  and  a  mallard;  cottontail  and  snowshoe  hares. 
Fur-bearers  and  rodents  either  sighted  or  evidenced  included 


beaver,  martens,  weasels,  marmots,  gol den-mantel ed  and  Columbian 
ground  squirrels,  least  and  yellowpine  chipmunks,  porcupines,  and 
gray  squirrels.  Hawks  sighted  were:  redtail ,  Swainson's,  sharp- 
shinned.  Cooper's,  goshawk,  ferruginous,  and  American  kestril. 
The  most  frequently  sighted  raptors  were  the  turkey  vulture  and 
the  great  horned  owl.  Water  birds  sighted  were  great  blue  herons 
and  belted  kingfishers.  Some  of  the  other  birds  sighted  in  the 
drainage  included  ravens,  gray  jays,  Clark's  nutcrackers,  pileated 
woodpeckers,  common  flickers,  nighthawks,  loggerhead  shrikes, 
rufous  sided  hummingbirds,  juncos,  warblers,  chickadees,  and 
creepers. 

While  the  entire  drainage  is  used  in  some  degree  by  most  of  the 
species  listed,  certain  locations  are  more  heavily  used  and 
successful  observation  here  is  promising.  For  beaver,  ducks, 
hawks,  and  other  birds,  and  big  game,  the  beaver  ponds  area 
is  an  excellent  location.  The  hotspring  meadows  attract  hawks 
and  big  game,  particularly  moose.  The  Burn  is  the  most  promising 
location  for  viewing  birds  and  is  a  good  location  for  moose  and 
elk.  The  north  ridge  wall.  Chamberlain  Mountain,  and  the  meadows 
at  the  foot  of  Chamberlain  Mountain  are  good  locations  for  viewing 
elk  and  mule  deer.  And  the  meadows  along  Wales  Creek  road  are  good 
locations  for  seeing  Mule  and  whitetail  deer. 
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METHODOLOGY 

PURPOSE  (|P 

The  purpose  of  this  project  was  to  gather  basic  resource  data,  to 
analyze,  evaluate,  organize  and  describe  this  data,  to  make  note  of 
resulting  patterns  and  associations,  and  to  determine  from  this  infor- 
mation analyzed  opportunities  for  quality  recreational  experiences.  A 
quality  experience  requires  an  opportunity  to  participate  and  excel  in 
a  preferred  activity  in  pleasant  surroundings. 

Recreational  Opportunity,  a  composite  resource,  is  an  emphasis  in  this 
report.  Scenery,  also  a  composite  resource,  a  combination  of  the  basic 
resources  geology,  topography,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  is  the  second 
emphasis  in  this  report.  Land  capability  will  be  considered  when 
determining  the  quantity  of  quality  recreational  experiences  afforded. 

This  report  will  conlcude  with  recommendations  for  the  management 

of  recreation  use  in  the  Wales  Creek  drainage  based  on  the  evaluation  of 

the  collected  data  and  my  personal  knowledge  of  the  watershed. 


FIELD  WORK 

Living  in  the  Drainage 

Because  the  driving  time  from  Missoula  prohibited  commuting,  we,  the     ^ 
interdisciplinary  team  inventorying  timber,  wildlife,  and  recreation,    ^ 
camped  in  the  drainage  (June  27-September  5).  I  worked  most  of  the 
summer  out  of  a  camp  near  the  end  of  Wales  Creek  Road.  The  other 
members  of  the  team  camped  about  a  half  mile  upstream.  A  third  camp 
located  at  the  head  of  the  drainage  served  each  of  us  at  various  times 
during  the  summer.  Living  in  the  drainage  enabled  us  to  make  round- 
the-clock  observations  of  the  natural  and  human  activities  in  Wales 
Creek.  The  following  items  were  carried  in  the  field  for  use  in  inven- 
torying the  recreational  opportunities  and  scenery:  binoculars,  compass, 
7.5  minute  topographic  map,  camera,  field  guides  to  birds  and  plants, 
pen,  clipboard,  and  worksheets. 

Worksheet 

A  worksheet  (see  sample  on  page  11)  was  developed  in  order  to  standardize 
note- taking  and  thereby  minimize  the  chance  of  neglecting  any  important 
details  of  the  landscape.  There  are  three  parts  to  the  worksheet: 

(1)  Basic  Resource  Data  and  Accessory  Information 

Day,  Time  and  Weather,  were  recorded  in  order  to  assist  in  recalling 
a  sense  of  place  and  view  and  to  easily  coordinate  the  notes  with  my 
journal.  Place  code  coordinates  the  notes  with  the  topo  map.  Slope, 
Aspect,  and  Elevation  were  recorded  along  with  the  Type  and  Density 
of  the  vegetation  and  the  Texture  and  Stability  of  the  soil.  This 
information  was  used  to  determine  land  capability  to  withstand  recreation  |P 
uses. 
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(2)  Landscape  (Scenery)  Data* 

The  observer's  position  in  the  landscape  has  great  importance  in 
determining  what  type  of  landscape  is  observed.  Superior  positions, 
vantage  points,  generally  afford  a  panorama  whereas  normal  and  inferior 
positions  do  not.  Detail  in  the  landscape  is  emphasized  in  the  two 
latter  positions.  The  observer's  position  is  recorded  on  the  worksheet. 

One  or  several  of  the  following  landscape  compositional  types  are 
chosen  to  represent  the  overall  view.  In  a  feature  landscape,  lines 
of  attraction  converge  on  a  single  element.  Panorama  gives  one  a 
feeling  of  considerable  distance  and  horizontality.  Enclosures,  bowl- 
like forms,  have  lines  of  attention  directed  first  to  the  center  and 
then  to  the  walls.  In  a  focal  landscape,  a  series  of  parallel  elements 
appear  to  converge.  In  a  canopy/detail  landscape,  the  understory  dom- 
inates the  view. 

Convex  elements  within  the  landscape  such  as  ridges,  mountains,  hills, 
crests,  cliffs,  escarpments,  and  trees  are  listed  in  the  space  entitled 
Form.  In  a  space  entitled  Spatial  Definition,  concave  elements,  such 
as  canyons,  ravines,  pockets,  dales,  meadows,  and  glades  are  listed. 

The  relative  sizes  of  the  forms  and/or  spatial  definitions,  the 
absolute  size  of  any  enclosures,  and  the  distance  to  any  features 
within  the  landscapes  are  recorded  under  Size  and  Scale.  Contour 
Distinction  and  Surface  Variation  describe  further  the  forms  and 
spatial  definitions  within  the  landscape.  Under  the  former,  exagger- 
ated ridge  lines  and  gullies  are  noted.  Under  the  latter,  a  set  of 
standard  topographical  terms  are  used.  (See  figure  on  next  page.) 
Floor/Wall  is  a  ratio  comparing  a  spatial  definition's  floor  space 
(width  or  diameter)  to  the  height  of  it's  walls.  The  smaller  the 
fraction,  the  more  pronounced  it's  definition.  The  nature  of  the 
floor's  surface  and  the  enclosure's  edge  is  described  under 
Enclosure  and  Floor. 


A  scheme  for  describing  the  scenery  was  adopted  from  the  U.S.F.S. 
Research  Paper  PSW-49  on  an  experimental  basis  in  the  hope  that 
it  might  standardize  the  notes  and  make  the  process  of  evaluating 
scenery  less  subjective.  The  scheme  did  standardize  the  note 
taking  process,  but  did  not  lend  itself  to  a  meaningful  tabulation 
of  the  results  because  landscapes  are  nodal  rather  than  evenly 
spread;  an  average  landscape  does  not  exist  and  it  is  impractical 
to  try  and  record  every  setting.  The  nature  of  landscapes  does  not 
lend  itself  well  to  generalizing  compilation;  too  much  detail  is 
left  out  and  the  method  loses  its  original  value.  I  discovered 
that  this  method  is  more  appropriately  confined  to  site-planning 
roads,  trails,  campsites,  picnic  areas,  and  other  intensive  use 
units.  But,  jargon  is  fundamental  to  every  discipline.  It  is 
developed  so  one  might  describe  in  a  few  words  what  would  take  the 
standard  vocabulary  thousands.  By  adopting  the  vernacular  proposed 
by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley,  College  of  Environmental  Design,  I  was  able  to  more 
effectively  describe  certain  outstanding  settings  in  the  drainage. 
The  landscape  terms  used  in  this  report  are  defined  here. 
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In  a  space  entitled  Fore-Mid-Back,  the  contents  of  the  landscape  fore- 
ground, middleground,  and  background  are  listed.  Foreground  is  defined 
to  be  the  landscape  seen  within  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Middleground  is 
that  part  of  the  view  which  is  between  one  quarter  of  a  mile  and  three 
miles  away  from  the  viewer.  Background  is  that  part  of  the  scenery 
beyond  three  miles.  Each  sight  region's  percent  of  the  total  view  is 
recorded  on  the  worksheet. 3/ 
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(3)  Activities  Data 

The  forest  recreation  activities  listed  on  the  worksheet  represent  the  major 
recreation  uses  that  are  being  considered  for  Wales  Creek  in  this  report. 
Other  important  forest  based  uses,  nature  study  and  photography,  back- 
packing, hiking,  and  mountain  climbing,  were  considered  secondary 
pursuits  and  were  represented  by  those  activities  listed,  excluding 
picnicking;  a  set  of  uses  on  the  social  end  of  the  preference  spectrum 
is  represented  by  picnicking.  The  activities  and  the  quality  criteria 
sought  for  each  are: 

1)   Fishing:  Access,  catchsize,  probability  of  success,  oppor- 
tunity for  secondary  pursuits. 
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2)  B1q  Game  Hunting:  Variety  and  quality  of  game,  probability 
of  success,  access,  secondary  pursuits. 

3)  Upland  Bird  Hunting:  Variety  and  quality  of  game,  probability 
of  success,  access,  secondary  pursuits.  ^ 

4)  Primitive:  Remoteness,  amount  of  human  use,  degree  of  non- 
compatible  uses,  secondary  pursuits. 

5)  Skiing:  Terrain  and  surface,  access/remoteness,  secondary 
pursuits. 

6)  Collecting:  Probability  of  quality  success,  access,  sec- 
ondary pursuits. 

7)  All  Terrain  Vehicles:  Roads  necessary,  road  surface, 
potential  conflicts,  secondary  pursuits. 

8)  Sightseeing:  Uniqueness,  naturalness,  attractions  in  view, 
size  of  view. 

9)  Camping:  Terrain  and  surface,  access/remoteness,  conflicts, 
secondary  pursuits. 

10)  Picnicking:  Access,  terrain  and  surface,  secondary  pursuits. 

On  the  worksheets  each  setting  was  classed  for  each  of  the  listed 
activities  according  to  the  following  scheme: 

1)  Negative  -  No  opportunity  for  use.  ~ 

2)  Poor  -  Not  a  recommended  use. 

3)  Fair  -  Use  would  require  substantial  expenditure  for  improve- 
ment or  a  lessening  of  normal  expectations. 

4)  Good  -  A  recommended  secondary  or  multiple  use. 

5)  Excellent  -  A  recommended  primary  or  multiple  use. 

In  the  final  section  of  the  worksheet,  entitled  Comments,  a  summary  of 
the  preceding  three  sections  along  with  additional  information  collected, 
evidence  of  human  use,  water  data,  potential  use  conflicts,  and  visible 
discord  elements  completes  the  worksheet. 

Overlays 

From  the  worksheets,  and  from  information  recorded  on  the  7.5  minute 

topo  map  carried  in  the  field,  a  set  of  mylar  overlays  was  developed 

in  order  to  separate,  and  thus  accentuate  the  chosen  variables  access, 

observation  points,  attractive  features,  habitat  types,  land  forms, 

side  drainages,  isolated  peaks,  slope  classes,  and  section  lines. 

Each  overlay  was  analyzed  for  important  patterns.  Combinations  of  overlays 

were  analyzed  for  important  associations.  The  finished  set  of  overlays,  ^ 
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alone  and  in  combination,  became  the  worksheets  from  which  the  maps  in 
this  report  were  made.  The  base  map  for  these  overlays  is  the  southeast 
corner  of  the  Bata  Mountain  Quad  (riT-7.5  minute  topographic  series)  and 
the  southern  one  third  of  the  Chamberlain  Mountain  Quad. 


BLM  Quality  Evaluation  of  Recreation  Use  Opportunities 

The  BLM  Recreation  Information  System  (RIS)  was  used  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  recreation  opportunities  in  the  area. 

The  objectives  of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  extensive  phase  of  the 
Recreation  Information  System  (RIS)  are:  1)  to  bring  the  recreation 
data  inputs  up  to  an  accepted  quality  level,  2)  to  delineate  areas 
where  detailed  planning  and  management  is  needed,  and  3)  to  identify 
planning  priorities  within  the  range  of  recreation  activities  afforded 
by  an  area.  V 

Explanation  of  Evaluation  Procedures.  The  purpose  of  the  quality 
rating  procedures  is  to  rate  the  quality  of  experience  a  visitor 
can  expect  while  participating  in  a  specific  recreation  activity, 
i.e.,  fishing,  hunting,  etc.  This  in  no  way  infers  that  a 
quality  rating  for  fishing,  for  example,  is  a  measurement  of  the 
total  experience  that  a  person  can  expect  while  fishing  in  an 
area.  The  total  experience  is  a  composite  total  of  all  the 
recreation  use  opportunities  that  a  person  can  expect  to  ex- 
perience in  a  given  area.  As  far  as  possible,  the  evaluation 
procedure  is  structured  to  rate  specific  recreation  activities. 
However,  for  opportunities  such  as  primitive  area  use  and  float 
boating,  there  is  no  single  measurable  activity  but,  rather,  it 
is  composed  of  a  series  or  combination  of  opportunities. 
Therefore,  those  activities  are  exceptions  in  that  the  quality 
evaluation  is  a  measurement  of  the  total  experience.  6./ 
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INVENTORY 


The  following  narratives  are  intended  to  emphasize  the  important 
recreation  and  scenic  opportunities. 


HABITATS 

From  the  southwest  edge  of  Chamberlain  Mountain's  flat  top,  one  may 
view  the  entire  drainage.  The  low  oblique  view  afforded  allows  one 
to  see  the  stream  bottom  which  is  1800  feet  below  and  over  a  mile 
away.  The  view  is  similar  to  that  afforded  a  viewer  in  an  airplane. 
One  first  notices  the  undulating  terrain  of  Wales  Creek  but  there- 
after attention  is  directed  toward  the  vegetative  pattern  which 
gives  the  rolling  land  texture  and  sometimes  exaggerates  the  relief. 
The  habitat  map  (see  overlay  #  1)  is  an  attempt  to  portray  that  pat- 
tern as  one  on  top  of  Chamberlain  Mountain  would  see  it.  It  is  also 
a  map  of  canopy/detail  landscapes,  or  the  scenery  beneath  the  trees. 
Other  important  facts  may  be  gleaned  from  the  habitat  map  and  it's 
accompanying  text,  for  example,  critical  wildlife  areas. 

(The  numbers  in  parenthesis  at  the  end  of  each  description  refer  to 
the  rating  areas  listed  in  the  botanical  sightseeing  section  of  the 
Recreation  Information  System  on  page  27R). 

1)  Lodgepole  Class  I.  This  consists  of  dense  stands  of  young  trees 
and  suppressed  mature  trees  with  no  understory.  Sight  distance  varies 
between  ten  and  thirty  feet.  Two  major  stands  and  many  smaller  stands 
are  found  in  the  drainage;  one  stand  at  the  end  of  Wales  Creek  Road, 
the  other  carpeting  the  long  narrow  bench  at  the  base  of  Chamberlain 
Mountain's  east  face.   (007) 

2)  Lodgepole  Class  II.  The  most  extensive  and  variable  habitat  type 
in  the  drainage,  covering  about  40  percent  of  the  land  area,  is  moder- 
ately dense  lodgepole.  It  is  found  on  all  aspects,  at  all  elevations, 
and  in  all  quarters  of  the  study  area.  The  largest  continuous  stands, 
however,  are  on  the  south  facing  slopes  north  of  the  stream.  Ground- 
cover  averages  sixty  percent;  sight  distance  averages  fifty  feet. 

The  major  understory  species  are  grouse  whortleberry,  huckleberry, 
beargrass,  sedges,  spirea,  and  arnica.  Other  species  present  In  mod- 
erate amounts  and  sometimes  locally  abundant  are  menziesii,  twinflower, 
Oregon  grape,  and  kinnikinnick. 

From  an  airplane  or  a  vantage  point,  these  tvyo  classes  are  indistinguish- 
able with  the  exception  of  the  stand  of  young  trees  at  the  end  of  the 
road,  the  result  of  a  recent  fire. 

These  two  habitat  types  from  above,  form  a  uniform  background  on  which 
the  other  habitat  types  stand  out.  From  a  normal  position  within  a 
more  spacious  habitat,  these  surrounding  dense  stands  resemble  walls. 
Both  habitats  have  low  scenic  and  recreational  values.  (007) 
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3)  Lodqepole  Class  III.  Composed  of  well  spaced  trees,  fifty  to 
seventy  five  feet  tall,  this  class  of  lodgepole  is  generally  found 
on  ridge  tops  and  south  facing  slopes  above  6000  feet,  with  two 
notable  exceptions  to  this  rule  in  the  eastern  quarter  of  the  study 
area.  The  largest  is  a  630  acre  stand  along  Wales  Creek  Road.  The 
other  smaller  stands  occur  in  the  rocky  side  drainages  of  Section  1 
—  these  may  be  the  result  of  human  interference,  e.g.  thinning. 
Scenic,  accessible,  and  used  heavily  by  big  game  animals,  these 
areas  have  high  recreation  values.  The  sight  distance  is  100  -  150 
feet,  the  ground  cover  is  60  -  100  percent.  The  principal  understory 
species  are  the  same  as  those  for  Class  II  lodgepole.  Other  species 
abundant  in  certain  locations  are  serviceberry,  equisitum,  alder, 
willow,  menziesii,  and  ceanothus.  From  above,  these  stands  of  vertical 
straight-line  forms  contrast  sharply  with  all  of  the  other  habitat 
types.  (010) 

4)  Mixed  Species.  Within  this  classification  are  two  distinct 
varieties  differentiated  primarily  by  moisture  availability.  Lodge- 
pole, Douglas  fir,  larch,  and  ponderosa  pine  occupy  the  dry  sites. 
Lodgepole,  Douglas  fir,  larch,  subalpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce 
occupy  the  wetter  sites.  Sight  distance  and  wildlife  use  are  the  two 
most  important  variables.  Both  are  greater  in  the  drier  sites.  Ground- 
cover  is  about  the  same  but  on  the  wet  sites,  more  shrubs  than  herbs 
occur  and  deadfall  is  greater.  The  principal  understory  plants  for 
both  are  arnica,  hucktberry,  spirea,  grouse  whortleberry,  bear  grass, 
sedges,  alder,  menziesii,  willow,  and  saplings,  with  the  latter  four 
occurring  in  greater  abundance  on  the  wetter  slopes.  Scenic  and 
reacreation  values  are  intermediate.   (009) 

5)  Mixed  Species  Wet.  The  dominant  tree  species  of  this  habitat 
are  subalpine  fir  and  Engelmann  spruce,  but  lodgepole,  Douglas  fir, 
and  larch  also  occur  in  significant  amounts.  Canopy  cover  ranges 
from  ten  to  seventy  percent  with  averages  around  fifteen  percent, 
as  a  result  of  the  two  dominant  tree's  sparse  crowns.  The  major 
understory  plants  are  hawthorn,  woods  rose,  alder,  willow,  and  men- 
ziesii, reaching  subcanopy  levels.  Ground  cover  is  100  percent  and 
deadfall  is  sometimes  stacked  five  feet  high;  sight  distance  is 
fifteen  feet.  This  nearly  impenetrable  habitat  is  along  Wales  Creek, 
the  draws  of  the  north  facing  side  drainages,  and  those  of  the  water- 
shed's west  end.  These  stands  appear  dark  green,  blue,  and  black. 
They  stand  out  in  form  and  in  color  against  the  orange-green  lodge- 
pole. They  are  scenic  and  important  wildlife  havens  but  inaccessible 
for  human  use.  (010) 

6)  Ponderosa  Pine  .  This  is  one  of  the  least  represented  habitats 
with  only  thirty  acres  in  the  drainage.  The  site,  on  the  eastern 
edge  of  the  study  area,  is  dry  and  southfacing.  The  trees  are  spaced 
twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart  and  are  sixty  to  ninety  feet  tall.  Ground 
cover  is  fifty  percent  and  low  lying;  huckleberry,  spirea,  service- 
berry,  kinnikinnick,  and  sedges  are  the  principal  species.  Sight 
distance  is  150  -  200  feet. 
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The  scenic  value  of  this  small  tract  is  high  but  because  of  its 
limited  size  the  recreation  value  is  low.  (009) 

7)  Douglas  Fir.  Fifty  two  acres  of  mature  park-like  stands  are 
located  in  the  southwest  guarter  of  Section  12.  Canopy  cover  is 
thirty  five  percent  allowing  a  strong  light  to  filter  through. 
Trees  are  well  spaced,  ground  cover  is  moderate,  and  sight  distance 
is  excellent,  200  -  300  feet,  Serviceberry,  meadow  rue,  snowberry, 
huckleberry,  menziesii,  twinflower,  prince's  pine,  arnica,  beargrass, 
and  sedges  are  all  present.  There  is  moderate  use  by  elk  and  deer 

in  this  area.  This  stand's  close  proximity  to  other  scenic  stands, 
the  size  of  the  trees,  the  good  sight  distance,  and  the  strong 
filtered  light  make  this  a  valuable  scenic  and  recreational  site. 
Other  smaller  stands  occur  in  the  bottoms  of  the  side  drainages 
located  in  Middle  Wales  Creek.  (Oil) 

8)  Larch.  Small  to  intermediate  stands  occur  throughout  the  eastern 
half  of  the  study  area.  The  trees  are  spaced  fifteen  feet  apart, 
with  a  sparse  canopy,  light  and  sight  distance,  about  100  feet,  is 
good,  and  ground  cover  is  sparse.  These  stands  are  particularly 
important  visual  attractions  in  the  fall  when  their  needles  change  color. 
However,  even  during  the  summer,  their  light  green  needles  contrast 
with  the  orange-green  tint  of  the  predominant  lodgepoles.  This 
habitat's  scenic  value  is  one  of  the  highest  values  in  the  drain- 
age. While  sightseeing  is  high,  other  activities  rate  low.  (013) 

9)  Engelmann  Spruce-Subalpine  Fir.  Adjacent  to  and  contrasting  with 
the  Burn  is  this  sixty  three  acre  stand.  The  canopy  is  sparse,  the 
groundcover  is  moderate,  and  deadfall  is  heavy.  Trees  are  spaced 
twenty  feet  apart,  sight  distance  is  about  sixty  to  eighty  feet.  The 
stand  continues  further  down  stream  interrupted  occasionally  by  dense 
stands  of  lodgepole.  Huckleberry,  spirea,  ribes,  arnica,  grouse 
whortleberry,  equisetum,  moss,  and  lichen  are  the  major  understory 
species.  This  scenic  habitat  is  described  further  as  an  attraction 

on  page   .  (Oil) 

10)  Most  of  the  grassy  meadows  are  in  the  north  and  east  portions  of 
the  study  area.  They  are  relatively  large  and  elliptic.  Moderate 

to  steep  forested  slopes  which  surround  and  define  these  enclosures 
are  where  lines  of  sight  are  first  directed.  Attention  is  then  focused 
on  the  center.  There  the  influence  of  grazing  is  noticeable  but  the 
effect  is  not  displeasing.  The  scenic  value  of  this  habitat  is  high. 
Easy  access  and  ease  of  movement  within  this  habitat  along  with  the 
variety  and  frequency  of  big  game  species  give  this  habitat  a  high 
recreation  value.  C012) 

11)  Alder  Meadows.  These  meadows  are  chiefly  narrow  and  linear,  the 
surface  irregular  and  often  moderately  sloped.  Alder  occurs  most 

in  the  south  and  west  portions  of  the  drainage. 
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Movement  within  this  habitat  is  restricted  and  sight  distance  is  limited. 
The  alder  and  grass  meadow  habitats  are  closely  associated,  their  common 
borders  often  intersect.  Both  sharply  contrast  with  the  canopied  types. 
(008) 

12)  Burn.  Alder,  willow,  yarrow,  fireweed,  elephanthead,  twinf lower, 
meadow  rue,  and  sedges  are  found  in  the  Burn  along  with  young  lodgepole 
pine  and  numerous  snags.  In  the  wet  areas,  vegetation  density  is  high, 
in  the  dry  areas,  vegetation  is  sparse.  Deadfall  is  heavy  throughout 
the  burn. 

This  habitat  is  frequented  by  moose  and  elk,  bear,  raptors,  and  song- 
birds. Access  is  fair  to  excellent. 

This  habitat  is  a  distinct  setting  because  of  its  uniqueness.  It's 
recreation  and  scenic  values  are  among  the  highest  in  the  drainage. 
(012,  006) 

(See  either  Keith  Bogg's  or  Mike  De  Munn's  report  for  more  detailed 
habitat  information.) 
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ATTRACTIONS  9w 

While  the  entire  drainage  is  a  destination  in  itself,  certain 
attractive  natural  and  cultural  features  within  the  drainage  (see 
overlay  #  2)  are  would-be  destinations  for  most  recreation  visitors. 
If  there  were  not  now  roads  or  trails  leading  to  these  features,  there 
would  be  in  the  future  as  increasing  numbers  of  users  frequent  the  area. 

1)  Developed  Hot  Spring.  Located  on  the  side  of  a  hill  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  large  central  meadows,  a  half  mile  above  the  junction  of 
Wales  Creek  with  the  Wales  Creek  Road,  is  an  impounded  hot  water 
spring  (45°C,  113°F).  The  pool  at  the  source  of  the  spring  is  about 
six  feet  in  diameter.  The  heated  water  percolates  up  from  the  gravel 
floor  of  the  spring,  flows  over  the  top  of  a  man-made  rock  impoundment, 
and  down  the  twenty  percent  slope  of  the  hill.  Three  other  warm  springs 
and  several  warm  water  seeps  are  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 

2)  Warm  Spring  #  1.  A  quarter  of  a  mile  southwest  of  the  hot  spring 
(NE%SE%,  Sec.  11),  warm  water  flows  from  a  fractured  rock  outcrop 
twenty  feet  to  the  stream  bed  of  a  side  drainage.  A  second  smaller 
spring  is  located  twenty  five  yards  farther  up  the  side  drainage. 

A  good  trail  connects  these  two  attractions  with  each  other,  with  the 
Wales  Creek  Road  in  two  locations,  and  with  the  trail  in  the  bottom 
of  the  drainage. 

3)  Warm  Spring  #  2.  Over  a  mile  away  from  the  main  thermal  activity,     wg 
located  in  a  hidden  side  drainage  CSE%SE%,  Sec.  1),  a  significant  source 

of  warm  water  (27°C,  80.6°F)  lies  among  boulders  and  mature  larch  and 
Douglas  fir.  From  it's  several  sources,  all  wfthin  a  forty  foot  diameter, 
the  water  descends  a  thirty  foot,  seventy  five  percent  slope  of  moss 
and  fern  covered  bedrock. 

4)  Chamberlain  Mountain  Peak.  Midway  along  the  drainage's  north 
boundary  (NE%  Sec.  3)  lies  Chamberlain  Mountain  at  6860  feet,  the 
highest  point  in  the  study  area  and  the  fourth  highest  point  in  the 
Blackfoot  Planning  Unit.  The  peak  is  a  thirty  foot  pile  of  fractured 
bedrock  on  the  northwest  side  of  a  sixteen  acre  plateau.  The  360° 
panoramic  view  from  the  peak  includes  the  Mission,  Swan,  Bitterroot, 
Scapegoat,  Anaconda,  Sapphires,  Garnets,  Flint  Creek  and  Long  John 
mountain  ranges.  Most  of  Ovando  and  parts  of  the  Blackfoot  Valleys 
can  also  be  seen.  From  a  vantage  point  on  the  south  edge  of  the 
plateau,  the  entire  drainage  is  visible. 

5)  Beaver  Ponds.  One  and  three  quarter  miles  above  the  junction 

of  Wales  Creek  with  the  Wales  Creek  Road,  is  the  location  of  a  twenty 

acre  elliptic  enclosure  featuring  beaver  ponds  and  numerous  snags. 

The  opportunity  for  viewing  wildlife  here  is  excellent.  Moose, 

raptors,  ducks,  and  song  birds,  as  well  as  beaver,  frequent  the  area. 

This  enclosure  is  a  threshold  to  a  more  primitive  part  of  the  drainage, 

as  beyond  the  beaver  ponds  the  trails  become  fragmented  and  the  dense 

vegetation  bars  easy  access.  ^ 
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6)  Hot  Springs  Meadows.  These  meadows,  forty  three  acres  of  den- 
dritic enclosures,  one  third  of  a  mile  long  and  about  sixty  yards 
wide,  are  found  in  the  northern  half  of  Sections  11  and  12.  floose 
frequent  these  meadows,  attracted  by  the  mineral  waters  of  the 
warm  water  seeps,  and  have  created  six  major  wallows.  Above  and 
below  the  meadows  the  stream  bed  is  narrow  and  winding,  contrasting 
with  the  straight,  wide  meadows  area. 

7)  Cow  Meadows.  In  the  \Mi   of  Section  1,  at  the  head  of  the  hidden 
side  drainage,  a  group  of  interconnected  meadows,  nineteen  acres 

in  total,  are  found.  Seven  cattle-worn,  smooth-surfaced  enclosures 
are  connected  by  corridor-like  meadows  and  trails  blazed  through 
the  surrounding  lodgepole  stands.  They  feature  aspen  groves,  snags, 
and  some  eighty  foot  subalpine  firs.  The  enclosures  are  located  in 
the  bottom  of  a  broad  and  shallow  spatial  definition  with  some  aspen 
stands  and  talus  on  the  slopes  to  the  north,  and  some  uneven-aged 
stands  of  mixed  species  lying  to  the  south. 

8)  Exposed  Bedrock.  Although  granitic  outcrops  occur  throughout 
the  drainage,  two  small  side  drainages  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  study 
area  are  particularly  rocky.  Spherical,  fractured  outcrops  and  debris 
cover  182  acres  of  the  side  drainages.  Some  of  tne  outcrops  stand  out, 
isolated  from  the  slopes  and  trees.  They  are  sixty  to  eighty  feet 
long.  Each  is  a  minor  feature  in  the  landscape  and  attracts  the 
viewer's  line  of  sight.  Some  outcrops  may  provide  a  challenge  to 
novice  rock  climbers  and  to  the  more  experienced  who  enjoy  scrambling 
the  rocks  for  a  good  vantage. 

9)  Elk  Creek  Burn.  At  the  head  of  the  drainage  and  extending  out  of 
the  study  area,  in  all  or  portions  of  Sections  8,  9,  16,  and  17,  is 
the  Elk  Creek  Burn.  This  large  open  area  with  many  snags  and  much 
exposed  bedrock  is,  in  comparison  to  the  rest  of  the  thickly  forested 
drainage,  unique.  It  is  an  important  scenic  area  because  of  its 
uniqueness  and  it  is  necessary  habitat  for  some  wildlife  species. 
Moose  frequent  this  area  in  the  summer  and  may  winter  there.  Elk 
spend  much  of  the  summer  in  and  near  the  Burn.  Raptors  and  other 
birds  may  be  seen  and  bears  use  the  area  also.  Regeneration  is  good. 
The  fifteen  year  old  lodgepole  promise  to  change  the  appearance  of 
this  area  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 

10)  Engelmann  Spruce-Subalpine  Fir  Stand.  Adjacent  to  and  contrasting 
with  the  Burn  is  a  stand  of  sixty  to  eighty  foot  fir  and  spruce.  The 
sixty  three  acre  bench  on  which  this  stand  occurs  contrasts  with  the 
surrounding  steep  slopes.  Under  the  sparse  canopy  of  this  stand  is  a 
moderately  dense  undergrowth  and  moderate  to  heavy  deadfall.  While 
access  is  better  through  this  stand  than  most  of  the  rest  of  the 
nearby  stands,  it  is  not  good.  Further  down  stream  along  the  stream 
bed,  the  stand  of  mature  fir  and  spruce  continues  but  is  occasionally 
interrupted  by  stands  of  young,  dense  lodgepole  pine. 
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11)  Douglas  Fir  Stand.  In  the  NW%  of  Section  13  along  Wales  Creek  Road 
is  a  fifty  two  acre  park-like  stand  of  sixty  to  ninety  foot  Douglas  fir. 
Sparse  vegetation  and  a  strong  filtered  light  allow  good  visibility 
beneath  the  fifty  foot  high  crown  cover.  The  visibility  is  sometimes 

as  great  as  75  to  100  yards.  Elk  visit  this  area  and  the  nearby  open 
stands  of  mature  lodgepole. 

Some  other  important  distinct  settings  are: 

12)  The  scenic  park-like  stands  of  lodgepole,  fir,  and  spruce  along 
Chamberlain  Mountain  Fire  Road.  This  area  is  important  elk  and  mule 
deer  habitat  and  also  the  most  promising  berry  picking  area  of  the 
drainage. 

13)  The  extensive  stand  of  mature  lodgepole  east  of  Wales  Creek  Road 
in  Section  12.  This  is  a  gently  to  moderately  sloped  area  with  a 
feeling  of  spaciousness  due  to  sparse  ground  vegetation  and  a  high 
canopy  of  about  thirty  feet. 

14)  Small  stands  of  mature  lodgepole  on  the  ridgetop  in  the  SVih  of 
Section  12  along  Wales  Creek  Road  in  Sections  14  and  15,  and  in  the 
rocky  side  drainages  of  Section  1. 

15)  The  approximate  100  acres  of  mature  larch  and  Douglas  fir  situated 
on  steep  north  facing  slopes  in  hidden  side  drainage  {Hh   Section  1)  in 
the  vicinity  of  warm  springs  number  two. 

16)  The  fifteen  acres  of  cottonwood  trees  in  the  bottom  land  of  a  rocky 
side  drainage  in  the  southern  half  of  Section  1. 

17)  Each  of  the  fifteen  small  and  intermediate  sized  meadows,  as  well 
as  those  already  mentioned,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the  drainage. 
Some  have  irregular  surfaces,  are  dendritic  and  thick  with  alder,  while 
others  are  smooth  surfaced,  grassy  and  elliptic. 
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HUMAN  ADDITIONS 


Access 


Along  the  drainage  ridges  that  make  up  the  boundary  of  the  study  area, 
there  are  about  ten  miles  of  unimproved  roads,  (see  overlay  #  2),  Wales 
Creek,  Chamberlain  Mountain  Fire,  and  a  portion  of  Chamberlain  Creek 
Jeep  Road,  and  a  jeep  trail  that  crosses  the  Burn  just  within  the  study 
area's  west  boundary.  Wales  Creek  Road's  west  end  junctions  with  this 
jeep  trail  and  Elevation  Mountain  Road.  (Elevation  Mountain  Road 
junctions  with  Keno  and  Kennedy  Creek  Roads  which  in  turn  meet  Elk 
Creek  Road.  Elk  Creek  Road  junctions  with  Sunset  Hill  Road  seven  and 
a  half  miles  down  stream.  Sunset  Hill  Road  junctions  with  State  High- 
way 200.)  Wales  Creek  Road  follows  the  south  ridge  of  the  drainage. 
About  one  half  the  length  is  on  the  Wales  Creek  side  of  the  ridge, 
and  the  other  one  half  is  on  the  Yourname  Creek  side.  It  meets  the 
stream  five  and  two  tenths  miles  from  Elevation  Mountain  Road  in  the 
northwest  quarter  of  section  twelve.  Chamberlain  Mountain  Fire  Road 
junctions  with  the  East  Fork  of  Chamberlain  Creek  Road  in  the  middle  of 
Section  four  and  ends  on  the  small  plateau  of  Chamberlain  Mountain, 
fifty  yards  from  the  rocky  peak.  The  easternmost  quarter  mile  of  this 
road  is  a  simple  clearing  through  vegetation.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Burn,  the  jeep  trail  junctions  with  Cap  Wallace  Gulch  Road  and 
the  Chamberlain  Creek  Jeep  Road.  The  jeep  trail  junctions  with  Wales 
Creek  on  the  south  side  of  the  Burn.  Except  for  short  stretches  along 
Wales  Creek  and  Chamberlain  Creek  Jeep  Road,  all  ten  miles  may  be 
characterized  as  rugged. 

The  drainage  as  a  whole  is  relatively  inaccessible.  Private  property  in 
the  drainage's  lower  half  prohibits  approach  from  below.  The  unimproved 
roads  which  are  employable  only  during  the  warmer  half  of  the  year,  and 
then  only  by  four-wheel  drives,  limit  access  from  above.   (Movement 
within  the  drainage  is  discussed  further  in  the  Recreation  Experience 
Units  Section  on  page. 

There  are  almost  six  miles  of  four  continuous  main  trails.  Two  trails 
depart  from  Wales  Creek  Road  and  descend  into  the  drainage,  both  ending 
near  the  hot  springs.  A  third  trail  goes  up  the  hidden  side  drainage 
from  a  primitive  road  on  the  Wales  Creek  Ranch  to  the  meadows  at  the 
head  of  the  side  drainage.  The  fourth  trail,  a  pack  trail,  also  starts 
from  the  Wales  Ranch  property  and  follows  through  the  hot  springs  meadow 
along  the  stream  bottom  and  from  there  to  the  beaver  ponds.  These 
trails,  usually  easy  to  follow,  are  generally  free  from  overhanging 
branches  and  the  footing  is  always  good.  Deadend  side  trails  are 
numerous.  There  are  between  fifteen  and  twenty  miles  of  these  side 
trails.  Some  are  continuous  but  most  are  fragmented.  On  some,  the 
footing  is  excellent,  but  others  traverse  irregular  meadow  bottoms, 
rocks,  and  moderate  deadfall.  All  of  the  main  trails,  and  most  of  the 
side  trails,  are  in  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  drainage.  These  trails, 
nearly  all  made  by  generations  of  cattle,  usually  follow  gentle  grades. 
The  other  trails  made  by  wildlife  are  many  times  more  steep  and  erosive. 
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Evidence  of  Human  Use 

During  my  stay  in  the  drainage  (June  27  -  September  5),  I  observed 
one  recreation  visitor  in  a  four  wheel  drive  on  the  east  fork  of 
Chamberlain  Creek  Road.  The  other  team  members  saw  a  total  of  two 
visiting  parties  in  four  wheel  drives,  also  on  the  roads  at  the  head 
of  the  drainage.  No  other  use  was  observed  during  the  summer.  However, 
evidence  of  greater  use  exists  in  the  drainage  (see  overlay  #  2). 

At  four  locations  along  Wales  Creek  Road  there  is  evidence  of  hunter's 


camps.  Thetr  remains  include  cleared 
pits,  litter,  and  rails  for  stringing 
hunter's  camp  includes  a  spur  road,  a 
developed  spring,  and  a  garbage  pit. 


furnished.  It  is  located  in  NE%SE%  Section  16. 


areas,  stacked  firewood,  garbage 
up  game.  The  most  developed 
small  mobile  cabin,  a  corral,  a 
The  cabin  is  snug  and  adequately 
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A  wide  trail  of  stumps,  possibly  a  trial  route  for  Wales  Creek  Road 
laid  out  by  the  Blackfoot  Fire  Protection  Association,  or  possibly 
built  by  the  state  during  one  of  Wales  Creek's  most  recent  fires, 
spurs  off  of  Wales  Creek  Road  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  12,  and  continues  up  the  hill  to  the  ridge  top.  From 
there  it  heads  north  by  northeast  and  ends  at  the  beginning  of  a  steep 
north  facing  slope,  four  tenths  of  a  mile  from  Wales  Creek  Road. 

A  prospector's  dig  was  found  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southwest 
quarter  of  Section  11.  The  dig  consisted  of  a  narrow  and  shallow  trench 
about  100  feet  long  across  the  top  of  a  ridge.  None  other  were  found. 

A  camp  with  the  remnants  of  a  corral  was  found  in  the  west  end  of  a 
hot  spring  meadows  (SE%NE%,  Sec.  11).  What  remains  of  the  camp  is  a 
stove  pipe  hanging  in  a  tree,  and  several  other  pieces  of  rusted  metal. 

The  developed  hot  springs  has  not  seen  much  human  use  in  recent  years. 
Miss  Anita  Wales  of  the  Wales  Ranch  described  the  springs  as  "forgotten." 
In  existence  since  the  turn  of  the  century,  perhaps  before,  it  is  rumored 
that  Garnet  miners  bathed  in  the  hot  springs.  Members  of  the  Wales  family 
used  these  springs  occasionally  but  have  not  for  "many  years."  Initials 
(see  figure  2)  carved  on  a  tree  presently  lying  near  the  springs,  most 
likely  belong  to  members  of  that  family,  their  guests,  or  employees. 
But,  in  conversation  with  Miss  Wales  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Vera  Wales 
Johnson,  they  said  they  could  not  identify  for  certain  to  whom  the  initials 
belonged.  .Other  possible  past  users  are  packers  and  hunters  who  frequented 
the  area  in  the  early  and  mid  1900's. 

Figure  2.  Initials  on  Tree  Near  Hot  Spring. 
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Recreation  Experience  Units 

Recreation  experience  units  (REU)  are  distinct  entities  within  a  land 
area.  They  are  "  ...discrete  portions  of  the  forest  land  base  to 
which  people  relate  while  engaging  in  forest  outdoor  recreation.  They 
impart  a  sense  of  place  upon  visitors."  REU's  are  logical  planning 
and  management  units.   In  Western  Montana,  most  REU's  tend  to  correspond 
with  small  drainage  basins.  Their  boundaries  follow  "major  wall  plane 
elements"  such  as  ridgelines.  In  the  Wales  Creek  Watershed,  ridgelines 
delineate  three  distinct  entities  within  the  study  area  (Refer  to  Sight- 
seeing Quality  Evaluation  Scoresheet  for  a  delineation  of  the  REU  bound- 
aries. ) 

The  first  experience  unit  comprises  most  of  the  study  area.  It  is 
separated  from  the  other  two  units  (both  side  drainages)  by  ridgelines 
extending  from  the  eastern  property  line  to  the  north  and  south  walls 
of  the  drainage  basin.  The  second  REU  is  the  last  side  drainage 
beginning  with  the  top  on  the  southside,  and  the  third  REU  is  the 
last  drainage  on  the  north  side. 

The  Wales  Creek  unit  is  divided  into  three  subunits.   The  subunits 
are  different  from  the  previously  mentioned  experience  units  in  that 
they  are  visible  to  each  other.  The  first  subunit,  (003),  the  lower 
portion  of  the  Wales  Creek  REU,  is  comprised  of  two  dry  side  drainages 
featuring  an  aspen-cottonwood  grove,  a  stand  of  mature  ponderosa  pine, 
and  extensive  outcrops  of  bedrock.  Grazing  has  helped  to  make  this 
area  the  most  accessible  by  reducing  undergrowth  and  causing  numerous 
trails. 

The  second  subunit  (005  and  006)  in  the  upper  one  third,  is  characterized 
by  dense  vegetation  with  poor,  sometimes  impossible  access.  With  the 
exception  of  several  small  meadows,  this  division  is  heavily  forested. 
The  vegetation  of  the  burn  and  the  north  wall  at  6000  feet  and  above,  is 
less  dense  and  access  is  possible  and  sometimes  good. 

The  third  subunit  (004),  Middle  Wales  Creek,  is  in  everyway  intermediate 
to  the  other  two  divisions.  Access  ranges  from  very  good  to  poor.  The 
vegetation  is  in  some  places  extremely  dense  but  this  area  also  contains 
relatively  large  grassy  meadows  and  park  stands  of  mature  lodgepole  and 
Douglas  fir  with  sparse  undergrowth.  In  this  section  of  the  drainage, 
four  special  attractions  occur:  1)  Chamberlain  Mountain,  2)  The  Beaver 
Ponds,  3)  The  Hot  Springs,  and  4)  The  Hot  Spring  Meadows. 

Separated  from  the  Wales  Creek  unit  by  a  ridge  running  northeast  to 
the  east  property  line  from  the  drainage's  south  wall  is  an  REU,  titled 
in  this  report.  The  Wales  Creek  Road  Unit  (001).  The  terrain  in  this 
unit  is  unique  by  Wales  Creek  standards.  It  is  a  gentle  to  moderate, 
smooth  sloped  side  drainage.  It  features  extensive  park  stands  of  mature 
lodgepole  and  some  smaller  stands  of  sixty  to  eighty  foot  Douglas  fir,  larch 
and  ponderosa  pine.  Wales  Creek  Road  passes  through  this  unit. 
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The  Hidden  Side  Drainage  REU  (002)  is  the  largest  side  drainage  in 
the  study  area.  It  is  separated  from  the  Wales  Creek  REU  by  a  two 
mile  long  ridge  running  southeast  to  the  property  line  from  the 
drainage's  north  wall.  It  features  good  trails,  a  warmsprings, 
extensive  meadows,  talus  slopes,  and  park  stands  of  mature  lodgepole, 
larch,  Douglas  fir  and  ponderosa  pine.  A  road  travels  up  this  side 
drainage  on  the  ranch  below,  and  ends  at  the  property  line. 

BLM  RECREATION  QUALITY  EVALUATION 

To  coordinate  the  Wales  Creek  inventory  with  other  BLM  recreation  in- 
ventories, the  information  gathered  was  translated  into  numbers  and 
ratings  according  to  the  guidelines  on  the  quality  evaluation  charts, 
and  my  personal  knowledge  and  feelings.  The  charts  and  the  evaluation 
scoresheets  supplement  the  narrative  and  can  be  found  on  page27a through  27.u. 
The  recreation  activities  rated  are: 

1)  Sightseeing  -  scenery.  The  study  area  was  divided  into  six  rating 
areas  based  on  like  physiographic  and  vegetative  characteristics.  Two 
are  REUs,  three  are  the  subunits  of  the  Wales  Creek  REU,  and  the  final 
area  is  that  portion  of  the  Elk  Creek  Burn  that  is  in  the  drainage. 
Except  for  two  rating  areas,  the  Hidden  Side  drainage  REU  and  the  Burn, 
all  of  the  areas  fall  into  the  intermediate  class  (B).  The  two  except- 
ions have  high  scenic  values  because  of  the  colorful  vegetation  in  the 
Hidden  Side  drainage  and  the  unique  combination  of  vegetation  and 
exposed  bedrock  in  the  Burn. 

2)  Sightseeing  -  geological.  Five  areas  were  rated  for  uniqueness, 
extent,  form,  representativeness,  and  color.  Four  of  the  areas  were 
ranked  high  class  (C)  and  low  class  (B),  while  the  fith  area,  the  thermal 
area,  was  ranked  in  the  high  value  class  (A).  Uniqueness  was  the  deciding 
factor. 

3)  Sightseeing  -  zoological.  The  five  areas  rated  for  zoological 
sightseeing  are  the  Burn,  the  beaver  ponds,  the  hot  spring  meadows, 
the  north-ridge  wall,  and  the  side  meadows  at  the  base  of  Chamberlain 
Mountain.  The  first  two  areas  were  given  high  recreation  values 
because  of  the  type,  quantity,  and  variety  of  thewildlife  (moose,  elk, 
deer,  bear,  beaver,  raptors,  and  songbirds).  The  remaining  areas  were 
rated  high  in  the  intermediate  class  (B). 

4)  Sightseeing  -  botanical.  The  entire  drainage  was  rated  according 
to  the  habitat  types  previously  described.  Habitats  having  the  same 
value  were  grouped  and  the  result  was  seven  rating  types.  Approximately 
half  of  the  drainage,  three  different  habitats,  is  in  the  low  class  (C). 
Of  the  remaining  half,  75%  is  rated  Class  "B".  The  Burn  and  the 
grassy  meadows  were  rated  high  in  the  intermediate  class  (B).  The 
habitats  with  the  highest  values  (A)  are  larch,  aspen  and  cottonwood 
because  of  their  coloration. 
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5)  Sightseeing  -  historical .  The  hot  spring  area  was  rated  for  it's 
scenic  historical  value.  Documentation  is  brief,  and  accurate  inter- 
pretation is  impossible,  and  therefore  the  value  of  this  only  historic 
feature  is  low  (C) . 

6)  Fishing.  The  beaver  ponds  and  the  stream  below  the  ponds  were 
rated  separately  for  fishing  value.  The  moderate  sized  population  of 
small  fish  caused  both  of  the  rating  areas  to  fall  into  the  low  value 
class  (C);  the  beaver  ponds  scored  slightly  better  than  the  stream. 

7)  Off-road  vehicle  iise.  The  drainage's  unimproved  roads  were  scored 
for  all -terrain  vehicle  use.  Other  parts  of  the  drainage  are  unsuitable 
for  vehicle  use.  The  roads,  because  of  their  limited  extent,  rate  low  (C). 
These  roads,  however,  are  of  a  much  broader  network  and  would  score  higher 
if  considered  as  a  part  of  a  larger  rating  area. 

8)  Cross-country  skiing.  The  main  trails  and  the  roads  were  rated  for 
their  potential  for  quality  skiing  experiences.  The  result  was  an 
intermediate  score  (B). 

9)  Primitive  value.  The  factors  considered  in  arriving  at  a  primitive 
value  are  intrusions,  scenic  quality,  wildlife,  fisheries,  water,  size, 
and  uniqueness.   All  of  the  factors  except  fisheries  and  water  scored 
in  the  high  intermediate  range.  The  two  exceptions  scored  low.  The 
total  score  placed  Wales  Creek  on  the  border  between  the  high  and  inter- 
mediate classes  (A  &  B). 

10)  Collecting  -  rocks  and  minerals.  Low  scores  in  two  factors,  desir- 
ability and  quantity,  placed  Wales  Creek  in  the  low  value  class  (C). 

11)  Collecting  -  vegetative.  Wales  Creek  received  intermediate  scores 
with  low  quantities  of  desirable  species  holding  the  score  down. 

12)  Hunting.  Three  factors,  game,  movement,  opportunities,  were  con- 
sidered in  evaluating  the  potential  for  quality  hunting  experiences. 
Game  and  Opportunities  received  the  highest  possible  scores.  Movement 
received  an  intermediate  score.  The  total  score  was  in  the  high  value 
class  (A). 

13)  Sightseeing  -  other  cultural.  Nonhistorical  man-associated  features, 
such  as  water  development  projects,  recent  mines,  fire  roads,  timber  cuts, 
and  the  signs  of  grazing,  are  evaluated  for  recreation  value.  In  Wales 
Creek,  only  fire  roads  and  the  impact  of  grazing  are  apparent.  The 
factors  considered  when  evaluating  this  potential  activity  are  frequency 
in  the  region,  extent  in  the  study  area,  the  feature's  ability  to  arouse 
curiosity,  and  the  amount  of  documentation  on  the  feature  available  for 
interpretation.  Each  factor  scored  either  low  or  intermediate.  The 
total  score  fell  within  the  low  class  (C). 
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6111    -    QDALITY    rvALUATlON  Of    R£CK£AnON  USE   O.'PORTL'NITXES 
Oualicy    Evaluadon   0"-«rt    for    Sightseeing    -    Scenery 


►XI'    TaCTORS 


L.-J.1)  TOJOI 


® 


® 


© 


VEGE'HIION 


o 


® 


LMQ11.VESS 


® 


INTRVSIONS 


Qualicy  Evaluation  Chart 
SCTXZRY 


RATING  CRITHRU  f-SD   SCOR£ 


Vertical  or  n*ar  verri 
cal  cl i  f f s,  spires, 
highly  eroded  forma- 
tions, =as5ive  rock 
outcrops,  severe  sur- 
face vsriat  ion.        ^ 


Rich  color  cc^b .nations 
vsriery  or  v.vid  con- 
rrascs  Id  the  co'or  of 
soil,  rocVs,  vegeta- 
t  ion  or  -a  c  cr. 


Still,  chance  for 
reflections  or  cascad- 
ing vhite  vater,  a 
cc=,ir.ant  factor  in  the 
landscape. 


A  harmonious 
variation  in  form, 
texture,  partem,  and 
t\-T>«. 


One  of  a  kind  or  very 
rare  vithin  region. 


Free  from  aesthetically 
undesirable  or  dis- 
ccrdant  s  i  ghts  and 
influences. 


Steep  cajiyon  ^alls, 
mesas,  interesting  ero 
si  onal  patterns, 
variety  in  size  & 
shape  of  land  forms. 


5o:ie  variety  in  colors 
snd  contrast  of  the 
soil,  rocks  &  vegeta- 
tion, but  not  do::Linant 


Moving  and  in 
still  but  not 

do■ri^.^nc. 


ioae    variat  loo    i.a 
pattern   and    texrure, 
bu  t    on  1  y   on  e   or    vwo 
"aajor    types. 


Rolling   hills,    foot- 
hills,   flat   valley 

hot  teas. 


h:xpi>katios  of  ratt>4C  critefla 


© 


Land    Fom 


or    topography    beccraet 


® 


Subtle   color   varia- 
tions ,    li  ttle 
contrast,    generally 
auted    tones.    Nothing 
real ly    eye-catching. 
1 


Absent    or    present 
but     seldom    seen. 


Little   or    no 
variation,    contrast 
lacking. 


Unusual  but  simil ar 
to  others  vithin  the 
region. 


Scenic  quality  i s  s ome 
what  depreciated  by 
inharooneous  intrusions 
but  not  so  extensive 
that  the  ^.cenic  qualit 
ies  are  entirely 


necat ed. 


1 


Int  tr est  ing  in  its 
set  ting,  but  fairly 
ccrnaon  within  the 
region. 


1 


Intrusions    are    so 
extensive    that    scenic 
qualities    are    for    the 
most    part    nullified. 


A   •    15-24 


C  -    1-9 


INSTR'JCTICyS     (See    Sec.     .1    for      general    proce-duresQ 

Purpose:       To    rate    the    aesthetic    quality    of    the    scenic    resource    on    all    5L.M    lands. 

Bow    to  Tdentify    Sctnerv    Value;       All    bureau    lands    have    scenic    value. 

How    to    Deterrzine    V-p.izrjs    Scirabilicy:       All    BLM    lands    are    rated    for    scenic    values.      Also 
^rate    •djacent    or    intermingling    non-ELM   lands. 

Hov    to    Delineate    fating    Areas:       Consider    the    following    factors   when    delineating 
rating    areas : 

1.  Like     physiographic    characteristics    (i.e.,     '.and    fora,    vegetation,     etc. 

2.  Siiilar    visual    patterns,     texrure,    color,    variety,    etc. 

3.  Areas     wr.lch    have    a    similar    iz^act    fioc    intrusions     (i.e.,     roads, 

structures,    ^cing   operations,    or   other    surface   disturbances). 


aore    interesting    as    It    gets    s:*-eper 
and    30  re   rui  9  sive.       tx^mpl  cs    of    cnjt- 
staodlng    land    foras    are    found    Id 
Grand    Canycm,     the    Sawtooth    "jijuntatn 
Range    la    Idaho,    the   Vraogle  Mountain 
Rarvge    in   Alaska,    Rocicy   >touncaln 
National    Park,    etc. 

Color.  Consider  the  overall  color  of 
the  basic  ccsiponeots  of  the  landscape 
(I.e.,  soil,  rocks,  vegetatioo,  etc.) 
•s  they  appear  duriag  the  high  use 
season.  Key  factors  to  consider  in 
rating  "color"  are  variety,  contrast, 
and    haraony. 


2'j  '-'ater   is    that    ingr^ient   which    adds 
ziovcaent   or    serenity    to   a    scene.      The 
degree    to   which   water    doxioates    the 
scene    is    the   pri=i*ry   consideration    in 
selecting    the   racing    score. 


® 


© 

® 


Vegetation.      Give 


consideration 


to    the  variety   of   patterns,    forrss,  and 
tejtrure   created  by    the  vegetation. 

Unierueness.       This    factor    proirides    an 
opporrunicy    to   give   added    i.zipor tance 
to   one   or    all    of    the    scenic    fearures 
that    appear    to   be    relatively   unique 
within    any    one   physiographic    region. 
T^ere    say    also   be    cases    where    a    sep- 
arate   evaluation    of    each   of    the    key 
factors    does   not   give    a    true   picture 
of    the    overall    scenic    i^ality    of    an 
area.    Often    it    is    a   number    of   not    so 
spectacular    elenveuts    in    the   prosper 
combination    that    produces    the 
3>ost   pleasing    scenery    --    the   unique- 
ness   factor    can    be    used    to    recognixe 
this    type    of   area    and   give    It    the 
added    tsiphasls    It    needs. 


® 


Intrusions.       Consider    the 


pact    of 


man-made    i3proveiaents    on    the    aesthetic 
quality.      These    intrusions    can  have   a 
positive    or    negative    aesthetic    i^^act. 
Race   accordingly. 
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6U1    -    QlM-lTi   r.'ALUATlON   OF   RECKZATICK    USE   OPPORuJNITlES 
Quality    Evalujclon    Chart    for   Sightseeing   -   Geological 


Qualiry    Evaluation   Chart 
CEOLOCICAI. 


tn'   EACTORS 


© 


r=i;i'rNCY  or 

0Ca'?,?J3<CE 


® 


® 


® 


i^FRESENTATIVt 

n-pE 


o 


® 


RAirNG   CRITERIA  A}JD    SCORE 


Unique 


Very    large 


Drasacic,    ave 
inspiring, 

startling, 
extrtsne 


Excell ent 
Cc-jTiesite) 


Spectacular, 
bright ,  brill- 
iant 


Large 


Odd ,  unusual, 

strange, 
weird. 


PI easant, 

interesting, 

pleasing, 

different. 


Some    color 


CozTDon 
Average 


I>ull.    drab 


15-11  C  =    10-5 


® 


Zllufcratlon    9* 

(.21F5^ 


r.-rqugpry   cf  Occurr-ence.      Tte    r^latlre 
occurreDCc   of   ti>c    Teatv^r^    vlthlo   *-iie 


® 

® 


® 


® 


rnlcue.   A  feature  =ay  be  unique  la  a 
x«gioD  but  still  not  have  great 
visitor  appeal.   On  the  other  hand, 
a  feature  ='y  rate  out  low  in  one  or 
sore  of  the  Vey  factors  but  to  cc^bl- 
r.atlon  it  =.ay  be  unique  aod  have 
outstanding  visitor  appeal.   T>»e  rster 
has  the  option  to  add  whatever  polnta 
in  this  area  he  feels  are  necessary 
to  give  a  fear-re  a  valid  rating. 
Any  score  beyond  A  aust  be  explained 
in  the  re::-arVs  column  of  the  Patlnj 
Score  Sheet. 

Extent.   The  area  covered,  the  density, 
height,  v-ldth,  aiass,  or  overall  sii«. 

Forn.  Hate  according  to  the  Interest 
or  the  curiosity  created  by  the  fcra, 
shape  or  ^ass. 

Kepresentarive  TVp*-   Deals  with  hopw 
well  a  feature  illustrates  the  princi- 
ple or  c:ta=jple  c£  geology  It  represeott. 
The  "type  site"  is  rare  and  is  the 
site  where  the  fearure  or  example  was 
first  identified  and  described. 

Color.   The  Vey  factors  to  consider 
in  rating  color  are  Intensicy, 
brilliance,  variety,  contrast^and 
hamwny.   Race  the  fearure  as  a  whole; 
if  only  a  STsall  part  has  a  splash  o£ 
color,  the  rating  would  probably  be 
low. 


INSTRUCTIONS  fSee  Sec.  .1  fcr  general  proceduresj 


%  Q 


FurDose:      To    rate    the    qualiry   of    ejroerience    a    sightseer   can   expect 
vhile    vieving    a    given    geologic    fearure. 

Hov   to    Identifv  Geological   Values:      Consider    ail    geologic    features 
having    h:-=:^r.    irierest    value.      roUowrng    are    exazaJies    of    type 
geologic    features   which    should   be    identified: 

1.  Eros  ion a 1    reatures,    including   caves,    natural    bridges    and 
arches,    balanced    rocks,    dunes, rock    sculpturing,    deeply    eroded 
canyons,    gorges,     etc. 

2.  Volcanic    r  trarures.    including    thermal    features    (hot    springs, 
etc.)    cones,    lava    flows,    ice   caves,    gas    tunnels,    etc. 

3.  Glacial    Tearures    such    as    active    glaciers,    acrames,    glacial 
acour.    groo\'lng    or    stria,    bouJder    fields,    draiaage   valleys, ajid 
drainage   changes,    etc. 

H.       fossils    such    as    petrified    ->>»ood,    <*iaDsaur    bones,    foorpritits 
and    trails,    reptiles,     fish,    etc. 

Cecioclc    S:rucrures.    such   as    faults,    folds,    dikes,    sllla, 
ollths,    stocks,    unconfor^icies,    etc. 
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6.      Geologic    Jlsjlay    Sites:      Cc7=?act    areas   where    significant    perioda 
of   geologic    history    are    represented   or    other    l=porrant    geojogic 
processes    are   vividly   portrayed. 

Hcv'to   Determine   Minljua   Sui tabillry--       Rate   all    sites    significant    enouKh 
to   ^.-arrant    some    type   of    interpretation.       Sites    located    on   noo-SUI 
lands   =iay   be   rated    If    they    fora   a    logical    management    unit   vlth    sltei 
or   opporrunities   on   adjacent    Bureau    lands. 

Hov   to   Delineate   Ratini    Areas:      A   rating   area    can  he    any    alie   or 
fro3   a   point_on   an   overlay    (m   natural    arch)    to   a    large    are* 
nd    dune).       If   a    feature    is    very    large    (several    thousand    acres) 
e    specimens    are    spread    o~er    a  vide    area.    It   =ay   be   oeilrable    to 
the    area   as    a  whole   but    also    aelect    r-^resentatlve    areas   vhere 
alues    are   obviously   higher    for    individual    ratings. 
Considerations!      A   geologic    site   need   not   ba   beautiful    to  be 
high.      The   pri=ary    faccor  rated   la    Che   degree   of    intereac   * 
re   creates.      A    feature   could   be    interesting   but   very   ugly.    Only 
«tloo    sls=t-«eeln«  or  ?uillc    Inttreat   values   a.re    to  be    coaalder^. 
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6111    -    QUALITY    EVALUATION   OF   R£CR=AT10N   USE   OPPORTUNITIES 
Quallry   Evaluation    Oiart    for    Sightseeing   -    Zoolonlcal 
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INSTRUCTIONS  (See  Sec.  .1  for  general  procedures^ 

Purpose:   To  race  the  quality  of  experience  ■  sightseer  can  expect  vhile 
viewing  a  given  zoological  feature. 

Kc?w  to  Identify  Zoological  Values:   Consider  all  animals  ha\'ing  special 
huJMn  interest  value.   Zoological  values  chat  should  be  considered  include, 
but  are  not  liaiiced  to,  the  following: 

1.  Areas  -where  rare,  unusual,  or  high  interest  animals  can  consistently 
be  viewed. 

2.  Areas  where  It  is  technically  possible  to  set  up  a  =ianageiDcnc  program 
for  obsen.'ing  anijaals  ic  iheir  natural  habitats. 

3.  Areas  which  seasonally  have  high  concentrations  of  antaial  life. 
U.      Areas  having  an  unusual  =iai  of  ar.inal  species. 

Bow  to  Detersine  y.ini=a=  Suitability:   A  zoological  site  should  have  one  or 

ore  of  Che  foIlcTwiag  characteriicics  to  ^alify  for  ratiag: 


Quali 

ty  EvcluatiCD   Cy-art 
ZOOLCGICAL 

>ry  7ACT0RS 

H.«^IJ«G  C?.li^-:IA  ^JO)  SCCIE 

® 

•j72x;-jr).cr  of 

© 

Unique 

Jiare 

3 

UnrcziDOn 

2 

Cc::aOD 

1 

® 

Very   high 
density 

k 

High  decsity 

3 

Moderate  density 
2 

Lov  density 

1 

® 

Vcr^-   r..zr. 

straage 
c iff e rent 

3 

Hcd;rate 

^--.cre.'-mg 

attractive 

2 

Lov 
dull 

drab 

ven*  cifftrent 

■_-.Jsjal 

odd 

k 

SASi  or  (£) 

0?.Sr  nTAIIQH 

Excellent 

U 

Go  3d 

3 

Fair 

2 

Poor 

Large 
fflaanels 

tirds  or 
fixture 

aeptiles 

2 

Other 

1 

8  or  3ore 
species 

1* 

U-7 
Species 

3 

2-3 
Species 

2 

One  Species 

1 

•  Cocraxed  to  ether   similar  type  features   in  the   region. 

A   =    21.-20       B   =    15^15          C   =    H<-    6 

® 
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1 1  lusLrat  ion    9g 
{.21F7) 


nyUJiATlOK   GF  ?UTINC  CRITTRIA 
rryc'-rncy   of   OccuJTrnce,      TVie    rrlallve 


ocr-wTT^Dce   of  tise    festu--* 
reri  on. 


.itiJ-D  Uie 


© 
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r-r. :  c u e .      A    feature   :.ay   be   unique    In    « 
region   but    still    not   have   grtat    ■.^slt.or 
appeal.       On    the   other    >and,     a    ftature 
z_jj    rate    o-jt    low   in    one   or   aore   of    t^e 
Vey    factors   but    in   cccbinatloo    It   =ay 
be   unitjue   and   have   outstanding   visitor 
appeal.      The    rater   has    the    option    to 
add    vhatever    points    In    :his    srta    he 
feels    are    necessary    to    give    a    fe»rure 
a    valid    rating.      Any    score   beyond   U 
3ust    be    explained    in    the   remark* 
column    of    the    Rating    Score    STieet. 

0-,£stl  ry.      refers    to    the    density    and 
7T— S^r   of    anizals    compared    to   other 
similar    zoological    sites    in    the   region. 

The   cegree   of 


losity    in    ani-al    or    a7-i7;al 

nit>    creates    in    the   nind   of   a 
visitor   who    sees    it     fcr    the    first 
rise.      CuriosiO"   =*>"   ^«    enhanced   by 
snvthlng    that    appeals    to    any    of    the 
five    senses    (i.e.,    sight,    sriell,    feel, 
teste,    and   hearing). 


© 


lase    of    Cbservation. 


cfers  to  Che 


relative  e*S€    of  vieving  the  "anizala. 
ZfO    they  stay  under  cover  during  the 
daylight  hours?   Do  they  cor.gregate 
in  one  place  during  certain  times  of 
the  dav? 


©t 


T'--o e  of  Species.   The  type  of  species 

visitor  could  expect  to  see  at  a 
given  location  during  the  visitor  use 
s€«  son. 


© 


rarietv    of    SpfCies.       The    number    of 
species    a    visitor    could    expect    to 
see    ac   a   given   location    during    the 
visitor   use   season. 


1.  Be   a    site    r»-ccg7.1ied   by    professional    groups   or 
individuals    as    h*-.-ing    sped  a  1    vi Idl  if  e   cbservation 
values. 

2.  Be    a    site    where    Ir    is    technically    possible    to    set    up     - 
a   prograo    for    observing   zoological    feaiures    in    their 
natural    habitat. 

3.  Be   a   zoological    feacure   creacing    a  high    interest    level 
for   310BC   visiiors. 

>iow    to    Dellreate    Raring    Areas:       telineate    the    priae    obser- na- 
tion  areas   ajid   rft*-e    eaci    area    separately.      A    toologica-I 
rating  area  3iay  be    sev^rral   hundred   acres   or  less   than 
an   acre. 

Other   Considerations:       The  priaiary    factor   being    rated    1> 
the    degree    of    interest    a    roological     feacure    creates. 
Sciet:tific    values    are    corisidered    only    co    che    extent    they 
contribute    to    the   >"  — *r    interest    values. 
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6111    -    (JUAiirV    VALUATION   OF   RECRIATION   USE   OrPOKTVNlTlES 
Quallrj   rvaluatlon    Chart    for   Sljhtseclnj   -    Botanical 


3 


o~ 


?-jallty  Evaluation   O.art 

BOT.'-NICAL 

}-in  TiCTOPS 

rjarUG  CHlLli.-iA  AJ©   SCOHE 

© 

© 

•—iqUZNCT    OF 

Unique 

Bare 

Ibrp' — ion 

Corjaon 

0CCl-S5^CZ 

U+ 

3 

^ 

1 

@ 

Very  high 

High 

Moderate 

Lov 

*<;Li>-j.-rm 

density 

density 

density 

density 

1. 

3 

2 

1 

© 

Tsry  h-«h 

Hi  eh 

M;.de.-  =  te 

Lov 

cusjousirr 

'.er>*  cifferent. 

Strange 

Ir.terestmg, 

Cc.^-3on, 

AAOUSING 

odd,    unusual 

ciiTerent 

' ettrartive 

average 

\ 

3 

1 

© 

nt.-rbcyant 

Better   tbajj 

Average 

Belov   avert^e 

♦COLOR 

display 

average 
display 

display 

display 

U 

3 

J 

1 

•Coz:paj-ed  to  other  si 

jiilar  t>-pe   features   In  the  region. 

A  =  16- lU         B  =   13-10         C  -    9-l» 

© 

© 


llluttntlor    9f 
C.21Ffe> 


EXPLAIiATlON   OF   RATINC  CnJTESIA 

Fr? quepcy   of   C'ccurrgnce.      Ti,e    rrlatlve 
occurrence   of   the   feature    wl*hin   tie 
reel  on. 


© 


Unlove.      A    feature   =-.*;•   be  unique   in   a 
region   but    still    not   ><ve   greit    vlsltj 
appeal.      On    the   other   hand,    a    fi-iri.re 
a«y    rate   out    low   In   one   or   Dore   of    the 
key    factors   but    In   cocsbinatlon    It   =ay 
be    jnique    and   Vave   outstanding   visitor 
appeal.      The    rater   has    the   option    :o 
add   vh at  ever    points    in    this    area   he 
feels    ire    necessary    to   give    a    feature 
a   valid   rating.      Any    score   beyond   t* 
must    be   explained    in    the    re=:ark.a 
coluan    of    the    Rating    Score    Sheet. 

0-antlCT.      The  dcasiry  of  plants   and 
the    size    area    as    ccrspiired    to   other 
similar    tj-pe    sites    in    the   region. 


®  Curiosity   Arousing.       Tiie    degre 
c'-jriosiry    a   plant    or   plant    coz: 


© 


ree   of 

unity 

creates    in    the  nind   of   a   visl-or 
Seeing   it    for    the    first    tloe.       Curio- 
sity  =ay   be    enhanced   by    any:r.ing    that 
&-?-fet\s    to    the    five    senses    (sight, 
sTsell,    feel,    taste, and   hearing). 

The   color   of    the   plant   cr    the 


plant    cczraunlty   during    the   visitor 
use    season.       for    plants,  having    out- 
standing   seasonal    coloration    such    as 
flowering    or    leaf    color,     ass-tae    ihat 
the    use    season   will    encczifass    the 
high   coloration   period. 


INSTRUCTIOKS     fSee    Sec.     .1     for    general    procpdures.) 

Purrtose:      To    rate    the   quality   of    the    experience    a    sightseer   can    fcxpect 
vniie    vlevlng    a    fclven  botanical    feature    or    site . 

How    to    Tdentlf^'    Botanical    Values:       Consider    all    plants    or    plant    coasnunl- 
tlea    having    special    h-..=Lan    interest    values    not    adequately    covered    in    the 
scenery    pvsluation.       Botanical    values    chat    should    be    considered    Include. 
but    are   not    Halted    to,  the    follovlng: 

*'^.      Area!   conslatently  having    significant    seasonal    displays   of 
color    fuch    aa    spring    flcrwerlng    In    the    desert    or    alpine 
3>eadovB    and    aut'.cm    leaf   cclorarloo. 
2.       Areas    having    rare    or   udustj«1    plants    or    plant    cozrajnltl  es. 
fc^3.       Plant    or    plant    comunltles    displaying    exceptional    vigor    (I.e., 
the    largeat,     the   oldest,     the    healthiest,     the   ^oat    dense,    etc.). 
^.      Areas   ha\-lng    an  unusual   sijt   of   pla-nts    (i.e.,    Interrlr.ing   of 

plants    from   different    life    zone*    or    from   other    geographic    areas). 
5.       Scientific    values    are    confildered   only    to    the    extent    Lhey 
contribute    to    the    hi.r-.ar    Interest    values. 


BUU  MANUAL 


Hcrw    to    DeTer=.ine   Mlcisua   Suitability:       Consider    the    follovin^ 
factors   when    deciding  which  botanical    features    should   be    raieo: 

!•      Sites    identified   by  botanists    or   other   e?a>eris    as   havlne 
fpeclal   boranical    significance. 

2,  Botanical    features    easily    rtcogci:able    as    being    differ- 
ent   or   unusual    to   the   untrained    eye. 

3.  Features   having    significant   huraao    interest    appeal. 


Note: 


Vnen    to    doubt,     rate. 


Hoy    to    Dellngate    Ratine    Areas;       Any    site    aeetlng    the    =ini3ua 
suitability    criteria    should    be    established    aj    a    rati^B    area. 
A   racing    erea    could    var>-    froo   a    point    i.ri^ere    a    single    spec.sea 
is    involved    to    a    large    area    in    the    case    of    plant    co=c3unl  ti  es. 
Use   natural    breaking    points    in  plant    density   as    the   prt=ary 
criteria    in   delineating    the   rating   area   boundary. 
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6111    -    Qi'KLlTt    n'AlUATlON    OF    RECREATION    USE    OFPOKrJNlTIES 
CuaJl  ty_Zv«luatJon   Chart    for   Slihtspelna    -   HisusrltnJ 


") 


o 


Qiiality  Eval-jation  Oiari 
KISTCf.ICAL 

Ksy  ?.«C?CSS 

F.tfiNG  c;irr=L=iA  -.-a)  scopi: 

rLi:?rrxcr  or 
occcKRZ-na 

© 

3 

lJncc=:-:cn 

2 

1 

© 

Very   Isjge 

I. 

Large 

3 

Meiiua 

2 

Snail 

© 

Ccrjlete 

2/L   Cizplete 
3 

1/2  Cc  — lete 

2 

V-    Cc=jle-.e 
cr   less 

1 

© 

rfps 

S<c»llent 
(l:.-pe    £i-.e) 

It 

Good 

3 

2 

Txwr 

© 

AiTHZifricrrf 

documented 

1* 

•-ell 
docuiiented 

3 

Some 
docuEientati  on 

2 

No  coc-iienta- 
tion. 

1 

A  =  20-16       E  =  25-U         C  =   10-5 

0 

© 


IlluatratSon   9b 
(.2ir2) 


EXPIANATION  CF    RATD*C  CRITEPIA 

FreqggDcy   of  Qccurrgace.      Tbe    relative 
occuj-rrnce   of  tiiC   frstuJT    vlthlo   tie 
rctclon. 


Unique 


A    fpacure    say    be 


© 


rique    In    a 
region    but    scill    not    have   great    visitor 
appeal.       On    the    other    hand,    a    feature 
say    rate   out    lov   !□   one   or   3>ore   of    the 
key    factors   but    ia   ccsiblnation    it    csay 
be    unique    and  have   outstanding   visitor 
appeal.       The    rater   ha$    the   option    to 
add    whatever    points    io    this    area   he 
feels    are   necessary    to   give    a    feature 
a    valid    rating.      Any    score   beyond   L 
aiust    be    explained    in    the   reriarki 
coliinm    of    the  bating    Score    Sheet. 

Extent.      The   area   covered,    the   density 
height,    breadth,    oass,  or   overall    size. 


orig  inal    si  te 


left. 


The   amount   of    the 
or   building   which    is 


©Representative  Tv-pe.  Z^ais  with  hov 
well  a  sice  illustrates  the  phase  or 
period  in  history  i:  represents.  A 
"type  site"  is  rare  and  is  where  the 
phase  or  period  was  first  identified 
and  described  or  wnere  the  site  is 
the    3io  St    classic    ex  amp  le    of    its    'nind. 


Auc" 


enticiry. 


The  degree  of  doc'.::acn- 
here  enojgh  knovn  about 


tatioa  - 

the  site  to  accurately  interpret  it 

to  the  public. 


INSTRUCTIONS     f?ee    Sec.     .1     forceneral    procyd-jresj 

puTToae;       To    rate    the    quallry    of    experience    a    slghtster    can    expect 
ufalle   viewing   a   given   historic    site. 


>iow    to    delineate    Ratl-g    Areas:       An   historic    site    rating    area 
aiay   be    any   of    the    follcwing: 


) 


now    to    Identify    Historical    Values:       Consider    any    place    or    thing 
aasoclated    with    a    significant    «vent  ,     ao    Izrporrant    person,  or    a 
cultural    activity   of    the    past.       Historic    In  most    cases    is    50   years 
old   or    older    except    for   rare    Instances   where   exceptional    events 
have    taiicn   place,    such   aa    the   site    of   the    first    ataaic    bomb 
detona tlOD> 

Sov   to    Determine   yj.ni=r>=   Sultabllirv    for    Satini;:      Rate   all    historic    sites. 
Sites    Jocate<3    on    adjacent    ncD-2LM    lands    =^y   be    rated    If    they    fonn    a 
logical    =jinageaent   unit   with    s:.:=ilar   opportunities    available   on   Bureau 
landa. 


BLy  MANUAL 


1.  An    individual    feature    such    as    a  building. 

2.  A    group    of    structures    or    features    unified    by    past    events 
such   as    a    ranch   headquarters,    an   early    settlcnent,    etc. 

3.  An   historic    district    such   as    South   Pass   Historic   Mining 
District    In   Uyoslng  vhlch   includes    several    ghost    rovns 
and   all    the   isining   operations,    transportation   nerwork, 
Qilitary   casp,    etc.    associated  vi th    this   early  aining 
venrure. 

4.  An    entire   historic    route   or    segment    thereof. 

Other  Cons  id era c ions:  Consider  only  the  recreation  values  of 
the  site.  Scientific  values  are  considered  only  for  the  part 
Lfaey  pl>7   io    enhancing    the   huiEan   interest   value. 
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*) 


Quality   ^valoacioD   Cr.irt 
nSrlNG 


VArES 

ru)cru.47ioN 


'J 


ccrrr.'.MZiCAiiOK 


® 


risH 
porjLAiiai 


Q 


r?c?.«:AiiaN 


RATDiG  cr:te;ila  and  scori 


® 

Good 


® 


Ejid    clear 


® 


High 


Propagation 


© 


® 


or  r-rsy 


® 

Moderate 


Euppltrented 
>,atchery    s'Locr.ing 

reauired 


® 

Poor 


® 

?cll■J^ea   or  zuddv 


® 


Low 


Put   a-nd   take 
operatiCD 


A  =  n-12 


3   =  8-10  C   =^  U-7 


INSTygCTlONS    ^See   S<c.    .1    for    ggneral    procedures.) 

Piirpose:      To   rac*    the   qi:allty   of   experience   a    fishernian   can    expect   while    fishing   in    a   given 
body   of  vaicr. 

How  EO   Identify  Fishing  Values:     Consider    all    -ater   bodies   having    che   capabiiicy   of    susiaining 
fish. 

How   to   Determine  yir.iaiin:   Sultahlliry:     Rate   all    -arer  bodies    and    streaa   seements   having   access 
froB  3LM   lands    except    sterile  bodies    of  water    such    as   Great    Sale   Lake. 

now   to   delineate   Katlns   Areas:       Consider    the    following    factors: 


.•J  strati  or  *» 


E>7LANAT10N    OF    i;>TISC    CKITERLA 


©Good 
TT-ieT' 


Good.       £trtaa  or    laWe    is    stable. 
TT-iere    1*    little   drawdo-^m   or    flooding 
during    the  use    seasco. 


Not   rrar.aged    for   cptirrjs    fish- 
ing   conditions.      Tne    stream   or    la*e    is 
subject    to    flooding      or    drrvdown, 
iDostly   during    season  of    light   use. 


®f^, 


® 
® 

® 


® 


Poor.      Sjbject    to   flooding    or    drawdu--ti 
during    heavy   use   season. 

I'ncontajjr.ared.      "rte    frot  harraful 
che=acars~and   bacteria.      Objects    are 
distinguishable   24"  below   the   surface. 

Carnar:ir.ated.      Contains   a   limited 
az-ount   of   undesirable    che-icals    or 
bacteria   but   not    sufficient    to   affect 
the   eatibilit-y   of    the    fish.      Objects 
can  be   recognized  betveen   8-24"    from 
surface. 

Polluted. ■■    to    the   point   wr.ere    it    is 
questionable    if    the    fish    are    fitable. 
Objects    are   not    distinguishable 
belov  8". 

©Fish   F'joulatioa.      The   n'lMer    and    t>-pe 
of    fish    are   both   considered    in    thia 
criteria.      The   higher   quality    t>-pe 
fish    includes    all    trout    species,    ^ass, 
piVe,and   others    as   dettr-amed    on    a 
local   basis.       Lesser   species    include 
herring,    catfish,    bluegill,    carp, 
sucker,    others, 

®Blth.       Supports    a   high   population   of 
one   or   more    species   of    the  better 
warn  or   cold   water    gase    fish,    or    a 
aioderate   population   of    an   unusual 
sporting    fish    such   as    steelhead,    or 
a   noderate   population  of   vel">*    large 
"trophy"    fish.      A  "high   population" 
is   a    relative    factor    that   =ust    be 
determined   on    the    local    level.       The 
rater    should    identify    an   area   which 
he   considers   high    and  use    this    as   a 
base. 


® 


Moderate.   Support: 


TToderaie  popula- 
tion of  one  or  more  of  the  better  giae 
species  or  a  high  population  of  less 

desirable  species. 


^^Ci    I'Q^-   Supports  a  low  population  of 
^— ^'  large  fish  or  a  large  population  of 
very  sTrall  fish. 


'J 


o- 


Si^llarlry   of    itreaa  or    'aii.e    conclciona. 

Similarity    of    fish    pcpulatlcns    and    epecie*. 

Siillarlry  of   hablcat.      Thert   =jy    be   portions    of    lakes    or    reservoirs 

where  habitat    coodltlona    are   clsft^ilar   enough   to   be    rated    as   a 

acparatc   inic.      For    ex«=ple,    a   shallov   finger   of    a    reservoir    that   has 

m    large    mixber    of    partially    aubaersed    «r-.r=?B    which   =ake    it    ideal    habitat 

ceroid   be    delLneated    aa    a    teparate    rating    area. 
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Quality   Evaluatior    Chart 
0I7-R0AB  VTmCLE  USE 


Kr>'    FACTORS 

RATING    CRITERIA  AKD  SCORI 

USE.«-E    /^ 
TERR.'.1K    Vl/' 
rZA.T'.'XES 

Excellent 
vErJerr 

(unique) 

©         a 

Good  varjery 

6 

Tair   variety 

Poor   variety 

2 

soil.  or.  ENOW 

*A    -    CYCLE  © 
(.  4   WD 

rrepcndtriince    of 
heavily    rcisoli- 
caT«-d    soi  Is . 
Kini^utt   ous: 
prob] em. 

Preponderance    of 
inoderately   cod- 
solii&tec    srils 
or   bezvily   con- 
i.clicate(J    scils 
v/ tendency    to 
pcTJoer    up. 

Preprnderancc  ol 
loosely   co-soli- 
caied    scils- 
Elluvial    z^icT- 
ial,    deciTj^useQ, 
granite,    ere. 

Preponderance  o' 
«ilt    stud   or 

Foil;    vi  th   a 
severe   dust 

problesc. 

(Sand) 

eO-lOC:;    of    area 
active    sand 
dunes    0 

60-BC*   of    sre* 
active    sand 
dunes 

i*0'bCl   of   area 
active    sand 
dunes 

Less    Lhar.  LOl 
of    area    active 
sand   dunes 

0 

••c  -  sn:%,ideii£ 

(Snow) 

■+    i    mouths 

B 

3    -    ^    months 

6 

7    '    "}    months 

■1    -    2  months 

2 

SIZE 

+   10,000 
acres 

5000-10000 
acres 

3 

1000-5000 
•exes 

2 

500-1000 
acres 

1 

® 
EAZA.RCS  ^jro 
RIETR7CTJ0NS 

Nc   =iajor 
h£Z£rds   or 
restrictions 

3 

Scroe    -    but 
controllable 

2 

Several    -    but 
controllable 

1 

Illuttratloc   10a 
(.2101) 


E>7LAKAT10H   OF    RATING    CRITERIA. 

MjlJseable   Terrain   PeatuTei.      Includei 
all   BI>1   lands    except    those   yhcre    the 
surface    character   precludes   ORV~uae        tt 
such   as    solid  boulder    fields,    Sense 

vegetBtSon,    extr^e   niarshy   conditions-, 
or    slopes    is   excest   of   tCH.   grade. 
Consider    the    follov-ing   characteristics 
of   terrain    fearures    in   completing 
this    rating: 

-  variety   and   challenge    tn    the 
steepness    and   length   of    slopes. 

-  Variety   and   challenge   In    surface 
character,    I.e.,    hard,    ETuooth, 
rocky,    sandy,    etc. 

-  Variety   and    challenge    In  natural 
bowls,    D-shaped  velltys    and 
ridges,    etc. 

-  Variety   and    challenge    in  potential 
_5u3ps,    hill    clusb   opportunities, 
spee^   courses,    etc. 


Rai e    one    only 


© 


2)r-nicue.      If   there    Is    some   particular 
feature  ur.ique    to    this    jocatlon   and 
highly   desirable    f or  JDKV   use,    the 
option   Is    left   open    tc    add   v^stever 
additional    points    the    rater    feels   Is 
nfrceEsar>    to   give    the    area    *   valid 
rating.      Any    score   beyond   8   points 
oust    be    explained    in    the   rezi-arks 
colian  of   the   Rating    Score    Sheet. 

^3^  Soil   or   Snow.      Dse   the   set   of  criteria 

corresponding   vith    the   primary 
vehicle    lively    tc   use    tlie    area. 


® 


© 


Cvclc    and   L   WD.      The    ideal    si  tuatlon 
is   a   variety   of   soil    typet   vith    the 
preponderance   being   heavily   consoll- 
cfited  vl th   a    lew   dust    factor. 


5  )  Dune    Buj:cy.      Includes    all   vehicles 
specially   equipped    tc   operate   on 
sand   including   ^  vd   ve>.icles. 


© 


© 


Active^  Sand   Dupe.      A   dune   vhich   is 
not   vegetated   and    is    exposed    to,  and 
is    consistently   changing   as   a    result 
DfjVind   conditions. 

Snowmobile.      The   number    of  months 
with   a  useable    snow  pack   of    12"   or 
more. 


(Sj  ~^^,^'      For   purposes   of    this    evalua- 
tioE,    the    mininiuE.  mantgeable    'lie   of 
en  OKV    area    is    500    acret.       Anything 
siLaller    is   not    evaluated. 


© 


1  N£~7.UCT1  OKS    f&cc    Sec.     .1    for     ceneraj    procecuresj 


Pjrrtrse:      To  rate    the    quality    of    the    experience    sn 

o51-rcad   vehicle    operator   cdujc   expect   while 
operating    the   vehicle    in   a   given   area.      Tne 
experience   being   measured    is    the    thrill    or    satis- 
faction  ceding    fro3,  operating    the   vehicle.      The 
quality    of    otVier    experiences    that    rrt    by-products 
of   using   OBV's    such   as    sightseeing,    hunting, 
fishing,    rockhounding,    etc.    are   evaluated 
separately  urder    other    sections. 

•iov    tr    ;  cenriS    Area?    Valuable    f  cr    Clf-  noad 

?■  I-  c  r  c  £  1 1  on  -  V  fch  1  c  :  e    U  t-  e  ;       All    area?    are    ccrsidered 


vilua't.e    icr  Of">'    LiSt    e>rept     tricse  w'ritre    the 
suriact    character    wou] d   preclude    such   use. 


nr^-    to    utiir 


r-::sj=    Su:  : 


fcr    r.stir.c: 


>iow    to   Dtrlineatf    ?.at:nr    A-reas:     Deiinfatt    areas 
having    riiriJET    phytiogiapni  c    cheracier- 
ij^ticE££    sepcrait-   rating   areas.      For    eye^sple, 
areas   having    Jii^ilaT    terrsin,    scil.jand    surffcce 
characteristics    (i.e.,    vegetation,    rock 
outcroppings,    etc.')    are   grouped    Into    separate 
rating   units.      It    is   pemissible    to   uee 
cultural    features    Tcr    houncaries    such    as 
highvevs,    canelSj    urhanj    or    e_gri  cul  tural    areas, 
prope-  ry    lines,    etc.    if    such  boundaries    forn 
■a    Icg-.CAi    Eianajiei.eoi    unit. 


Note:      This    section   does   not    provide    the 
criteria    for    evaluating    areas    for  O^V    ra^ng 
cr    other    cczz)etitive    events    invclving  ORV'i. 


P.azardf    and   ReFtrictions.      If    there 
were    nc   hazards,    there  would   be    no 
challenge,    therefore,    only    those 
hazards    likely    to   result    in    serious 
injury    should   be    considered,    such   as: 

-sheer    cliffs  -cuicV    saad 

-opcr,   cine    sV.afts  -flash    flood 

-artil  lei^.  ^oyfls  condi  tlons 

-prisonous    plants  and   axinals 


AU.   rsjj-cau  Ifcocs   wULl  be    ra.l*c. 


O 
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6111    -    QUALITY   E\'«.WT10N    OF   FiCKLATlOK   USE   0»?0?,r.-:.-lTlES 
Qu«llry   evaluation   CSart    for   'Jlnler   Sports    •    Skiing 


(J-jalicy  Eval-jation  Chart 


;A~OP^ 


0 
i-INGTl   OF    5IAS0N 


5N.:v   DEPTH 


® 


® 


(cry    snow) 


VERTICAL  RISE 


® 

STIIFfJrSS 


Q 


® 

TE-C?rKAruRiS 


@ 


RATIsa   CRITTKLA  .-kK)    SCORI 


6   Month* 


+   i*    feet 


3/^    season 


*.    s£  Bsao 


1500-2500" 


:-3    feet 


t    season 


® 


Excelienc 

Variety 


Above  30  most 
of  season 


Slight 


® 


Good 

Vari  ery 


® 


Fair 

Variecv 


Berween  0  -20 
most  of  5ecson 


Occasional 


Below  0 

30SC  of  season 


Occasional 
high 


Wet  u^cle 
seesoQ 


® 


Poor 
Variecy 


Frequent 


♦risrerard    this    factor   vhen   rating   area  «est    of   Pacific    Coast    Crest. 
Jcr    areas   «est    cf   Pacific   Crest   use   a    score   range   of:      A'C5-29,    B=    lS-24  &    C=7-17. 


29-33 


8-20 


INSTSUCTIONS    (See   Sec.     .1    for    general    procedures^ 

Purpose:      To   rate    the    quality   of   experience   a    skier    can   expect 
wnile    a'niing    in    a    given    are*. 

How   to   Tderrlfy    Skiing  Values:       (See  air.iTum    suitability   rtquire- 
aenca   below) . 

Pov   ro   r>eter=lne   y.ir/-^f>   Sultablllryt      An   area    is    considered 
•ultabie    for   evaluation    if    it   meets   the    folloving   aini^nm  criteria: 


0 

® 
® 


1 1 iuii ration   6a 

(.:ici) 


I  HST  RUC  T IONS 

Le'^gth  of  Season.  The  r.-jcber  of 
-onchi  the  «vtr«ce  srow  depth  li 
12  inches  or  greater. 

2eoth.   The  average  snow  depth  during 
:he  jse  season. 

Texture.   The  period  that  snow  ic 
rcrsidered  dry  (cannot  r-^Ve  a  snowball). 


/^  St  eepness.   The  tosC  desirable  slcpe 
^^ — ^  Is  one  with  a  variety  of  challe-ges. 
Ccrsidtr  the  following  as  idequate: 


a.  Kovice  slopes  -  10  to  20?.  grade 
(15-25-  of  area). 

b.  Ir.t  erraediste  slopes  -  20  to  351 
gmde  (25-401  of  area). 

c.  Ad-.anced  slopes  •  35  to  65X 
grade  (30-401  of  area) 


/"^   -xc el  lent  variety.   A 
<-^  usable  slope  is  inter 


About  hal f  of 
ope  is  interred: ate  with 
adequate  novice  and  advanced  slopes. 


.0\  Good  veriecy .    Most  of  usable 

v_^  slope  is  incersedi at e  with  adequate 


® 


® 


® 


novic  e  and  scxe  advanced  s lopes. 

Fair  variery.   Most  slopes  are 

in:  er=.ediace.  Adequate  novice  slopes 
and  no  advanced  slopes  or  the  reverse 
(i.e.  aceou&te  advanced  and  no  novice). 

Poor  variety.    Most  si epes 
are  novice.   Inadequate  intemedia te 
and  no  advanced,  or  the  reverse  (i.e., 
xajority  of  slopes  are  advanced,  etc.). 


I e^oersture. 


faxi^um   daytime    Cerzper- 


acures    during    :he    season   of    use    in 
degrees    Fahrenheit. 


,<r^  Wind.       In    selecting    the   rating    level, 
^-^  consider   the   effect    that   wind   has    on 

personal    cozfort,    snow   quality,  and 

surface   quality. 


1.  The    snov    season    (wich    12    inches   or   more    of    snow)     Is    greater 
than  3   roontha. 

2.  Most    slopes    are   not    southwest   aspect. 

3.  Most    slopes    are   berween    25-40^   grade. 
U.      Any   one   of    the    following   conditions: 


a.  The    area    has    a   vertical    rise   of    !50-5OO    feet,    and    is   within 
1/2    hour   driving    tiae    of    a    population   center   of    10,CX)0 

or   more. 

b.  The   area   has    a   vertical    rise   of   500-1,300    feet,    and    is   within 
1^   hours    driving    tiaie   of    a   population    of    50,000   or   sore. 

c.  The    area   has   a   vertical   rise  of    1,500    to    2,500    feet,    a^id    i« 
within   4    hours    driving    ttate   of   a   population    center   of 
50,000   or   3»ore. 

d.  The   area   has    a   vertical    rise   of    2,500   or  more. 

A  3ini=u3   of   5    acres    is    suitable   for    support    facilities. 
The   exposure    index    is    above   a    -30  aos;    of    the   use   season. 


O. 


Ho\.'   '0   Delineate   ?ij:ing    Areas:       Break    the   areas   out   by    logical    ^ar.age- 
aent    jr.its    (I.e.,    provide    aaeq-ace    space    'n    each   rating    area    for 
cosplecc    economical    unit    Including  base   areas,    slop«9,tow    facilities, 
etc.). 
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3.    State  (y 


4.     Distrigl 


StJcte 


S.     Plan  Unit  / 


QUALITY  EVALUATION  SCORESHEET 


6.    Recreation  Activity 


8.   KEY    FACTORS 


9.    RATING  AREA- 


NO. 

(a) 


cxS" 


NAME 
(b) 


^a.£>e^      (U£.^ 
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6111    -    QUALITY    EVAU'ATION   Or    P^CPXATION   USE    OFPORrJIilTlES 
Quality    Evaluation    Chart    for    Prlr:ltlve    Taluei 


CJ-j*llCy    Evaluation   CV.art 

iLTJ    TACTORS 

B-A7ING    CRITZRLA    A.VD    SCORZ 

IXTSL'SIONS 

Pristine   or   nearly    so. 
Ivi  cence    of    =.an  '  s 
acrivities    are 
air.Lajal. 

6 

Scrae    roads    or   other 
int—jsions.       But    good 
potential    for 
restoration. 

Limited   capacity    for 
restoration  but    still 
seaie    potential. 

2 

® 
SCLNIC 

Most    of    the    area    falls 
in    the    Class   A. 

5 

Mcst    of    the    area    is 

C"a5S    B    or    higher. 

3 

Most    of    the    area 
is    Class    C. 

2 

® 

Large   =:A=al5    present. 
C7porrunities    for 
vieving    excellent. 
Generally    10    or    sore 
species. 

3 

Large    ~f — als    present. 
C^porruni  ties    for 
vie'-ing   restricted. 
Generally    less    than 
10    species    present. 

2 

Large   cai^nals    lacking 
or    nearly    so. 

1 

® 

F:5;-:if.iES 

PoLertial    for   high 
f  i  sherrran    succe<e. 
Generally   3   or   tiore 
deferable    species.    A 
riajor    attraction. 

Potential    for   nocerate 
fisherman    fucccss. 
Mostly   "B"    class    fish- 
ing  opportunities. 

2 

Little   or    no   poten- 
tial   for    fisherman 
success.      Mostly   Class 
C   opporruni ties. 

1 

^       ® 

-aier   bodies    large 
enough    to    accorzaodate 
non-Dechanized   boating 
use    and    are   a    doTtinant 
artraccion. 

3 

Si3)e    -    except    not 
doiir.ant    attraction. 

2 

'-'at  er    bodi  es    not 
large    enough    to 
acco:3s>ncat c   boating. 

1 

® 

SIZE 

Greater    than    50,000 
acres    or    txcel'.ent 
cpportTjnit ies    for 
i  solation. 

6 

Between    5,000-50,000 
acres   or   good   oppor- 
tunities   for    isolation. 

Area    less    than  5,000 
acres. 

1 

® 
•  UK^QUZK^SS 

Unique 

Rare 

i4 

Comaon 

1 

*Co-:pare>d    to   other    sisiilar    :>-pe    areas    in    tne    region, 

A    =    20    or    T^ore         B    *    15-20         C    -    8-15 

® 


® 


Illuttratlon    Ila 
(.21H1) 


E3CPIAKAT10N  Or    RATING   CR17TKU 

1 ntruf 1 ons .       This    criteria    aeasuret 
the    degree   of    i.iip«c;   =an   has   had   on 
the    land    and    the   potential    for 
restoration    to   a   natural    condition. 

Scenic    Oual Irv.      Use    the    rating 
icentlfied    in    the    Scenery   Quality 
evaluation. 


® 


3 )  Vil_dli_fe .      The   variety  of    large  3a:=;als 
present    in    the   area    is   used   as    an 
Indicator    of    quality    of    experience. 
Following    is    a   partial    list   of    large 
cajr^ials    that    should   be    considered    in 
the    evaluation: 


Antelope 
-^  Sear 
-  Beaver 

Bobcat 

Sig    Horn    Sheep 

3i  son 

Eij  r  ro 

Caribou 
•^cxjgar 
--Coyote 

Dall    Sheep 
'Deer 


'Elk 

-Tisher 

Fox 

Javel ina 

L>-nx 
'-Martin 
■-?V)ose 

Mountain   Goat 

Husk  Ox 

Ulid   TV^rsei 

Wolf 

-olverine 


®?i  sheries.       The   criteria    is   deslg' 
CO   :=easure    the   probable    success   a 


Igned 


®\ 


fisheman  =ay  expect  in  the.  area. 
Use  the  fishing  quality  evaluation  am 
a  basis  for  these  ratings. 

(^S^'-'aier  U5abili_ry.   This  criteria  baa 
reference  to  the  usability  of  water 
as  a  form  of  transportation  and  as  a 
soi-rce  of  interest  and  exciteaent, 
I.e..  white  water  boating.   Examples 
of  dominate  water  attractions  are: 

-  A  rather  extensive  white  water 
river  system. 

-  A  series  of  inter-connecting 
lakes  that  could  be  used  for 
canoeing,  etc. 


® 


6^  S_iz_e.   This  criteria  is  designed  to 
measure  the  degree  of  isolation  a 
visitor  could  experience.   The  size 
and  general  character  of  the  area 
are  the  tvo  variables  which  are  used 
to  measure  this. 


^-^  c  orrensat 


t    ] 


INSTRUCTIONS     ''See    See.     .1     for    ge-ieral    ^roc^dures.) 

P-jroose:      To   rate    the    quality   of    experience    that    a   wilderness 
user    can    expt-ct    in   the    area. 

Hov   to   Identify   Primitive   Value:       Consider    the    fol loving 
characteristics    in   identifying   prlxitivt    areas:     (Also    see   6221.) 

1.  Contains   namral,    wild,    and   undeveloped    lands    in   a    setting 
esfcentially   reaoved    froa    the    effects    of   civilliat ion. 

2.  "Has    outstanding    opportunities    for    solitude   or   a    priJLltive 
and    unconfined    t>-pe    of    recreation. 

3.  Is    of    sufficient    siie    as    to    rake    practicable    Its    pr eser^-ation 
and    use    in    an    uni:^eired    condition. 

U,      y\*y    also   contain    ecoiogical.    geological,    or   other    features 
of    scientific,    educational,    scenic,    or    hi&torlcal    value. 

^■ow   to  Peteraine  Min'-f-r   Sultabilirv    for    Lvaluatioc: 

A.      Evaluate    all    roadless    areas    over    5,000    acres    in    size. 

SLi»  KANUAL 


'  7  ")  Ur.icueness.       Use    this    factor    to 

isate    for    values    not    recognized 
in    the   other    criteria.      Is    there 
scrething    (not    consider   elsewhere) 
different    or   unusual    about    this    area 
wrlch   would    significantly    add    to   the 
w-iicemess    experience?      The    rater 
has    the   option    to   add  whatever  pciots 
he    feels    is    necessary   to   give  a 
feature    a   valid    rating.      >j]y    score 
beycnd    6   must    be    explained    in    the 
remarks    coluam    of    the    Quality    mating 
Score   Sheet. 


Evaluate    .**acless    areas    Fi^aller    thanS.OOO   acres 
if    they    are   bounded   by   natural    barriers    that    provide  a 
feeling   of    isolation    and    if    they    contain  high    quality  wilder- 
ness   features    identified    In    the    rating   criteria, 
ivaluace    large   areas    that   have    sooe    i=pact    from   roads    and   other 
intrusions   but    contain   other   high   quality  wlldemess 
features,  should    be    evaluated. 


now   to   Delineate    ^£tlng   Areas:       Use   physiographic    features    sucfa   as 
large    drainage   basins,    countaijj   ranges,    etc.    wherever    possible. 


Place    areas   with    sixilar    characteristics    into    separate   rating 
areas.       For    cjiaziple,    an    area    having    do    roads    aav    fors    a    rating 
unit    pro\-lding    all    other    factors    are    equal.      Give   ^aphasia   co 
delineating    large    areas   rather    than    raiall    ones. 
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6111    -    OL-ALlTi'    n'ALUATlON  OF   RICFZATIOK   U5E   OPPORTL^inES 
Quality   Evaluation  O-art    for    Ccllectlng 


o 


Qualiry   rvaluarjon   Chart 
COLlICnNG 


•n    .-ACTORS 


© 


-Q-.-AXTlTTf 
(der.siry) 


© 


»-T.£Ql.'iNCY   OF 
OCCUKWrnCE 


-.-.ZISC   CRinSIA   A-NB   SCORE 


Over    2,000 
Acres 


Very    high 


Very    high 


640-2,000 
Acres 


High 


High 


10-biO   Acres 


^ess    tnan 
10  Acres 


© 


© 


*CozTp«re  vith   other    similar    rype    specimens   within    the   region. 


B  -    13-17 


IlIua:r«clos  0 
(.2ir) 


EXPLANATION  OF   RATING   CTITEFIA 

Deslrablllr?      -    referi    to    the 

quality    of    .ind    the    der-.and    for    the 
collectible    speclaen(s)    frjnd    la    the 
area.       If    the   s;.eclef    Is   highly    prized 
and   in   short   supply^    the   ratln£   w^uld 
be   "very   high-"      On    the   other   hand,    if 
the   qyaiicy   of    tVie   collectible    rpedirs^s 
is    average   or    lower    and   co=;3on    through- 
out   the   region,    It   would   receive   • 
"lov"    rating. 

C-^antl  ty      -      as    expressed    in    rt'.etive 

dezslry    aver    the   entire    are*.       If 
there    are   large   varlatlcns    in   cersl- 
ries    throughout    the   area,    corslder 
es:ablishlng    separate    rating    irea» 
for   each   density   zone.      Compare   wT.th 
areas   ^.-hich   are   recognized    as   hign 
density    areas. 


":  ^.^rec  jencv    of   Occurrence 


^ 


Che 


relat: 
wlthl: 


ve    occurrence   of    Che    feature 
Che    region. 


INSTKUCTIONS    fSee    Sec.     .1    for     ggrieral    oroodureO 


o 


Purpose:      To   rate    the    qualiry   of    experience    that    a   collector 
can   expect   voile   collecting    in   a   given   area. 


Kotf   :o   'dentif^•   Areas   Valuable_   for   Collecting:      Consider   all 
arees   wnere    t'-.ere   are   colleciible   rock   and  mineral    speciaens 
such   as    rare   and   unusual    mineral    occurrences,    geodes,    acates, 
jasper,    obsidian,    beryl,    ruby,    sapphire,    eaierald,    cTpal,    chr>'so- 
beryl,    jsde.    varieties   of    quartz,    turquoise,    garnet,    lircon, 
tSDez,    ciaiachite,    azurite.    and   s^ny   othera.      Also   consider   areas 
vTiere   collectibles    such   as   pine   nuts   or  cones,    etc.    exist    In 
coilectibit    qijanrlties. 

Kov   to  Deterslne  yir.lr=ja   Sultabillry:     ;t4te   only   hobby-type   collect- 
ible   resources.^     Ir.    aost    cases    the    raring    will    apply    co    rock 
collecring,    but    in   some    instances   aay    refer    to   other   collecriblea 
such   as   planes,    nuts,    berries,    and   other    1 egal    iceaa. 

eu*  haNUAL 


An   area    is    considered    suitable    for   racing    if    it   has   been 
idenclfied    as   a    collecrinf    area    io   a   publication   of   collecting 
groups  or  by   Bureau    ezrployces    or   professional    groups,    etc. 

HcTw   to   Delineate   Rating    Areas:      Consider    the   following    factors    in 
delineating    racing   areas: 

1.  The   relative   density    fquanclry)    of   collectible    It^as. 

2.  The    surface    exposure   of   geojcglcal    foraationi    or  other 
collectible    bearing    feature. 

3.  Scrural    breaks    sucn    as    fault    lines,    deeply   eroded   canyons, 
alluvial    basins,    breaics    in    vegeracloo,    etc. 

U.       Cultural    boundaries    such    as    urban    areas,    agrlcul  riiral    areaa, 
etc. 
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6111    -    CTJAliTY    EVALUATION   OF    RlCRlATlOS   L'SE   OPPCr.-RJNTnES 
Quality    Evaluation    Chart    -    Bunting 


o 


Quality  Ivaltiatlon   Chart 
K-JKTINC 

*;ir^-    TACTORS 

PJ.ILM;   CTITIRZA  AOT   SCORE 

C.V<L   ?0?1''_'>II0NS 

© 
High 

8 

© 
Moderate 

© 
Lov 

2 

© 

EASE   OF 

© 

Excellent 

3 

© 

Good 

2 

© 
roor 

1 

© 

ShOOTDIG 
OPPORTUNITIES 

Ejtcellent 

3 

'     Good 

2 

Poor 

1 

A-    12-14           8-9-11          C=4-8 

!n;TKIiCT10NS    fSe«   See.     .1    fjr   general    jroceduies) 


© 


IlluBcratloa  5 
(.21B) 


EXPLANATION   OF    RATING    CRJTtRLA 

Cajic  PcDuIatlon.      All    gaae    spec  lea 
within    Che   rating    area    are    rated    at   e 
co=po6lte.      Dse   a    two-step   procesi    at 
follovs: 

-  First ,    derer-aine    the    relative 
populacion    (I.e.,    high,    moderate   or 
lev)    of    each  g ane    speclea. 

-  Second,    lookir.g   at    all 

these    rpecics    In   ccn=posl:e,    determine 
If    Che   ccrrposite   population    it   high, 
zk^derate,  or    low. 

Population    level,  (    high, 

CDoderacCj    low)     is   a    relative    factor 
which  varies  ^^"^"^   region    to    recloa. 
Select    ac    srea   which   r.as    a   high 
population    for    the    region    and   use    tSia 
as    a'  baseline    for    Judging   high, 
TiHsderace,    or    low. 


© 


High,       Supports    a   high   population   of 
one   or  acre   of    the  better   gaae    species* 
or   a   zioderate   population    of    an  unusual 
ganie    species    such    as   swose,    big   Som 
sheep,    javelina,    etc.,    or    a   moderate 
population    of    several    (4   or   sore) 
ccz=aon  gsse    species. 


C3)  >^oderate.       Supports    a  moderate   popu- 


lation  of   one  or  3ore   of    the  better 
gazie    species   or   a   high   population 
of    less    desirable    species,    l.«. , 
rabbits,    squirrels,    etc. 

A^  'Low.       Supports   a    low   population   of 
one   or   aore   of   the  better   gaae 
species   or    a   moderate   population   of 
the    less   desirable    species. 


© 


© 


tasecf 


V 63 eat.   This  criteria 


refers  to  the  ease  with  which  a 
hunter  can  save  around  within  the 
area.   Consider  dense  vegetation, 
marshy  conditions,  steep  aountainou* 
conditions,  or  other  features  thac 
could  create  obstacles  to  hunter 
movement. 


Excellent. 


rescrlctlOQ  on 


© 


hunter   movement    throughout    the    entire 
area. 

Good.      >lir.i=rjm  restriction   .to  Sunt er 
30ve3ent    over  uost    of    the   area. 


fS^    Poor.    Serious    restriction    to  hunter 
Gjoveaent    over    most    of    the    area. 
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Shooting    C^Dor run! ties.      This 
refers    to    the    li'Kelihood    of    a   hunter 
gecring    a    good    shoc(s}    at    the   gone 
once    it    has   been    flushed. 


p-jrpose:      To    rate    the   cualiry   of    experience   a  hunter   can   expect 
while    hunting    in   a   given   area. 

row   to    "dentif^.-   Hurting   Values:       Identify    to    the    extent    possible    the 
relative    cersiry    and    location   of    gasie    species    (during    the    hunting 
season) . 


Hnw  to  Deier 


YA r. iri:=  Su i c a b i  1  i rv *.   Complete  evaluations  only 
legal  gase  species  exist  is  hunrabie  quantities. 


o 


lor  areas  v.Ser* 

Legal  £a3e  species  are  interpreted  as  those  species  for  which  State 
law  allows  hunt  ing  either  with  or  without  a  license.   net  eriiining 
what  represents  hustable  quantities  aust  be  done  on  an  area-by-area 
basis.   Vhat  represents  huntable  quantities  in  one  part  of  the 
country  would  nor  necessarily  apply  in  another. 


3LM  MA.su AL 


Kow    to    Delineate    ?-atinc    Areaj:         Consider    the    folliTwing    factors 
in   delineating    rating    areas: 

1.  Areas   of   high    concentration   of    a    single    species   or   a 
grouping   of    species    such   as   upland   gaa)e,    big   game, 
water    fowl,    etc. 

2.  Natural    breaks    in  habitat. 

3.  Natural    features    such    as    lakes,    rivers,    canyons,    etc. 
A.      KPTT^iade    features    such   as   highways,    canals,    etc. 
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till    -    QUA'  ;n    EVALUATION   OF   KXCRL/TION   USE   OrPOF.TT.'^.'lTJES 
OuJillty  EvaluitlOD   Ch»rtf£ir    Sightseeing    -   Other   CuUur«l 


ftuElity  Eveluatior  Chtrl 
CTrSH  rjLTURAL 


o 


}rT  -ArroRS 


® 


nsQUOiC^  or 

OCCl'RSTNC 


K;"rKE  CnrrEFj.!.  ake  scree 


® 


® 


© 


cufz  eSiiT 

ASOL'ETOC 


© 


AiTHrNTicm- 


Ver>-   Laj-ge 


Large 


ver^'    cifl  erent 


do  ruFien'i.£t.  J  or 


range 
5^  e rent 


Commoa 


© 


IlluBtTsrloc   9d 
UCPLANATIOK    0?    RATING    CUTERlA 


Irrcqenc-y    rf    Oc  currgnce  ■       Tne    reletjve 
occurrence    of    tbt    feaEurc  vl tbln    the 
rtflon.       For    tL^Lsyle ,    IrrJ^stlon    farm- 
ing  it    C03SDOD   IhrougbDut    the  vest   b>    ^ 
uraniun  dninj    occurs    In    only   £    fei;      ^ 
■'seJect^d   areas    and    open   pli    urarrf-na 
minisc   !»    relatively    rare;    such   a 
thing    as    a    Bolutloo    process    i.TaBluB 
mine   migbt   be    unique. 


® 


Average 


'_r.i.erestlag 


Veil 

cc  rj-ter.^oted 


Some 

dOrUntrtetiOD 


Lov 

jictirea'ble 

cull 

crab 


Tic-    60 

tiOL 


Unique.      A    fearure   3i«y   be   unltjue   In   a 
region  but    still    not   heve   gieat 
visitor    £ppc«l.       Cti    the    other    hand,    a 
feature   laay    rate    out    lov    in    one    or 
niore   of   the  key   factors    but    in   cocblo- 
ation   It   aay   be   ur.lque    and   have   out- 
standing  Nrisltor    appeal.      The   raier 
has    the   option   to   add  vhatever   pclcta 
in    this    aies   he    feels   tre   necessary 
to   give   a    feature   a   valid    rating. 
Any    score  beyond   4  nruat    be    explained 
in   the   remarks   ccJumn  of    the   ftatlng 
Score    Sheet, 


^«— ^  other    si: 


The    Elze   as    cc=p£red   vlth 
oilltr    fesrures    In    the   region. 


©Curioslf*'  Aroijgir.|E.      Ojriosiry   cay  be 
enhanced    by    anything    that    appeals    to 
the    five    senses    (sight ,    F3>el  1 ,    feel, 
Tsste,    cr   htzrinfc).      TTie    •■corir.g   v-lll 
depend   on    the   degree    tc   v*"iich    the 
fttrure    arou&er   curiosity    Ir    the 
vi  si  tor. 

©Authentlcin-.      The    degree    to  which    the 
feature    he.;   been   docicnent ed.       Is 
there   enough   knoT-ti   about    the    site    to 
accurately    interpret    It    to    the    public? 


A  -    16-13 


=    12-0 


6-1* 


IKSTKliCTTOKS    fSee    Sec.       1     lor    ctnert}    rrocedurcsj 


Tp   rate    the    qjilir^    cf    experience   a    'ightsecr 


L.-r.ile   vjeving    an   "ether    cijltura]"    t>'pe    feature. 


car.    expect 


Hov    -.c    I'f:cr=int    f^ir.i—^ 


Sui :  abill  r\-: 


HcTw-    to    lderrif>    "Other    Cul  tura V    Values:       Consider    ar>     cultural 
feature    lest    than    5Ci   ytar"    oic  which   has    significant   huaan   interest 
value-      ?OT   exaaple: 


1.  T^esource  TDanagcEient    project?    such    es    chaining?,     timber    cuts, 
contour    furrov-inE,    exclcsures,    etc. 

2.  Daas,    canals,    or    other    features    essociaied    vith   water    diver- 
sion or    srorage   prciects. 

3.  Kecer.:    nining.    cillin^and    fssociaied    operations. 

i.       L'-nique    01    -^nusuel    rtructures    as.'iociettd    x.-l  th    recent    events. 
5.       files   where    special    eventj    cf   wide    purlic    interef:    have 


O. 


DCC 


rec. 


Ap>  ctner  =^r.-=^ce  feature  thai  creates  Eignificani  curioElty 

cr    in: erest . 

Ti-=ac7    CI    legent?    vni  ch    ha-    peneraj    public    acctjMance    but 


c  ennot    be    docuoeni ec    be    hsving    h: e lorictl    value . 

y  «_NUAL 


Rate  all  sites  significant 

enough  tr  wcrrant  sone  ry>.e  of  irt  erpre  tetion.  Sites  locsied 
o-„  aijactnl  nc>n-EL.V  lanes  iL£y  be  rated  if  they  form  a  logical 
cjr.sfenent  unit  vith  oppcrruniti  es  or.  Bureau  lands. 

tio-»  tc  Delineate  Katinf  -;-Teas:   The  size  and  shape  of  "Other 
Cultura}"  sites  will  vary  vith  the  charact eristics  of  the 
fearure.   A  single  structure  would  show  up  as  c  point  on  the 
overlay,   whereat  an  ejgzple  of  clear  cutting  may  enco=pas« 
se\-cr*l  acres.   If  tbt  feature  is  ver^-  large  in  sire 
(several  thout-end  acres).  It  cej-  be  desirable  to  (-elect  one  or 
■more  smaller  areas  for  raring  purpoBc;  which  best  exhibit  the 
Hwaai:  interest  vflLcs. 

Other  Conrjcerarions:   Induce  private  cperatJonE  occurring  on 
ziy.    lends,  thrgag^h  leasing  or  special  lend  use  permits,  etc., 
Euch  .as  oil  exjlcratlor^  =^r.ln£,  lc£p^rK,  etc. 
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CONCLUSION 

INVENTORY  SUMMARY 

From  atop  Elevation  Mountain  looking  in  the  direction  of  Wales  Creek, 
one  is  able  to  discern  a  topography  unique  to  the  Northern  Garnets. 
There,  a  two  mile  wide,  12.5  mile  long  path  of  rumpled  mountains 
stands  out  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  steep,  smooth  sloped  mountain 
ridges.  The  undulating  terrain  of  Wales  Creek  and  Elk  Creek's  north 
fork  is  an  indirect  product  of  the  grano-diorite  bedrock  underlying 
these  two  drainages.  The  erosive  quality  of  the  soils  formed  from  this 
rock  is  the  direct  cause  of  this  rough  terrain,  and  it  is  this  terrain 
that  is  the  most  noticeable  of  the  four  major  unique  characteristics  of 
Wales  Creek.  The  second  most  apparent  characteristic  of  Wales  Creek 
is  the  diverse  vegetation.  Greatly  influenced  by  fire,  Wales  Creek  is 
a  patchwork  of  age  and  density  variant  lodgepole  stands  separated  by 
small  to  moderately  sized  stands  of  Douglas  fir,  larch,  subalpine 
fir,  Engelmann  spruce,  and  ponderosa  pine.  A  third  major  Wales  Creek 
characteristic  is  its  healthy  population  of  moose.  Twenty  four 
different  moose  were  sighted  during  the  study  of  the  6100  acre  drainage. 
Moose  are  highly  dependent  on  quality  habitat,  a  habitat  that  includes 
boggy  areas,  good  cover,  and  good  quantities  of  browse  plants.  Wales 
Creek  does  well  in  all  three,  perhaps  a  tribute  in  part  to  its  history 
of  fire.   (For  more  detailed  information,  see  the  wildlife  portion  of 
the  Wales  Creek  Interdisciplinary  Project  by  Keith  Boggs.) 

The  final  distinction  making  Wales  Creek  drainage  unique  among  similarly 
located  mountain  watersheds  is,  as  the  first  distinction,  geologically 
rooted.  The  sandy  and  gravelly  soil  formed  from  the  granitic  bedrock 
allows  rapid  percolation  of  surface  water.  The  fractured  bedrock  allows 
greater  penetrance  and  acts  as  a  reservoir  storing  large  quantities  of 
water.  The  surface  water  now  in  storage  in  the  bedrock  underlying  Wales 
Creek  is  heated  by  that  very   rock  and  then  released  in  several  locations 
throughout  the  drainage.  One  hot  springs,  six  warm  springs,  and  at 
least  that  many  warm  water  seeps  occur  in  Wales  Creek  (see  overlay,  #3). 

Large  elk,  deer,  bear,  and  grouse  populations  make  Wales  Creek  an 
important  wildlife  haven  and  add  to  it's  already  significant  recreation 
value.  The  existence  of  other  wildlife  species  such  as  beaver,  coyote, 
hawks,  ducks,  songbirds,  marmots,  and  squirrels  as  well  as  those  already 
mentioned,  indicate  excellent  ecological  health,  probably  due  in  part 
to  the  variety  of  forest  habitats  represented  in  Wales  Creek.  Another 
important  quality  is  the  drainage's  primitiveness.  It  is  one  of  the 
last  undeveloped  drainages  in  the  Garnet  Mountain  Range.  Aside  from 
the  unimproved  roads  on  the  ridgetops,  the  watershed  is  unroaded,  yet 
foot  access  into  the  drainage  is  good.  A  rudimentary  trail  system 
created  by  a  history  of  cattle  grazing  is  capable  of  dispersing  hikers 
throughout  the  eastern  two  thirds  of  the  drainage.  Most  of  the  main 
trails  are  capable  of  sustaining  parties  on  horseback. 
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Presently,  the  main  recreation  activity  in  the  drainage  is  hunting.  The 
entire  drainage  offers  a  good  opportunity  for  successful  hunting  and       (f 
certain  readily  accessible  big  game  habitats  offer  excellent  opportun- 
ities. Other  pursuits  associated  with  hunting  --  sightseeing,  camping  -- 
are  also  recommended  secondary  and  multiple  uses. 

Fishing  in  the  drainage  Is  poor  compared  to  that  in  most  Western  Montana 
watersheds.  Wales  Creek's  best  location  for  fishing,  the  beaver  ponds, 
will  not  suit  most  sport  fishermen,  but  only  those  campers  who  wish  to 
subsist  off  the  land.  The  opportunity  for  collecting  wild  edible  foods 
is  generally  good  in  Wales  Creek,  with  certain  locations  being  especially 
good:  1)  The  northwest  ridgetop  and  southeast  facing  wall  for  huckle- 
berries and  grouse  whortleberries,  2)  The  stream  bottoms  in  the  drain- 
age's west  end  for  hawthorn,  and  3)  The  dry  sandy  slopes  in  the  northeast 
quarter  of  the  study  area,  as  well  as  the  Burn,  for  strawberries.  Among 
the  other  edible  plants  found  in  lesser  abundance  throughout  the  drainage 
are  raspberries  and  serviceberries. 

Rockhounds  who  search  hard  enough  will  find  garnets  in  this  drainage,  and 
a  brief  search  will  turn  up  many  pieces  of  clear  and  white  quartz.  Among 
the  other  minerals  present  in  the  granitic  bedrock,  only  hornblende  may 
be  found  in  sizable  pieces. 


For  backpackers,  trails  lead  to  numerous  good  camping  locations.  The  dry 
open  areas  in  the  vicinity  of  the  beaver  ponds,  the  hot  spring  meadows, 
and  the  meadows  at  the  head  of  the  hidden  side  drainage,  are  three  likely 
heavy  use  areas,  should  backpacking  use  increase.  The  present  system  of 
access  allows  hikers  to  drive  within  two  miles  of  these  three  m.ain 
destinations,  not  enough  distance  for  most  backpackers  whose  goal  is, 
in  part,  to  get  away  from  conventional  routes  of  travel.   If  the  several 
primitive  roads  along  the  ridges  of  the  drainage  were  closed  and  allowed 
to  deteriorate  into  trails,  and  the  private  property  continued  to  restrict 
access  from  below,  the  hiking  distances  to  these  areas  would  double,  putting 
the  destinations  in  a  range  suitable  for  weekend  backpackers.  Increasing 
the  trail  distance  to  these  destinations  and  to  other  parts  of  the  drainage 
would  also  cause  an  increase  in  fall  pack  trips  by  hunters. 

Access  is  from  the  top  rather  than  from  the  bottom  which  prohibits  use 
of  the  drainage  by  all  skiers  but  the  ardent  who  plan  on  spending  at 
least  one  night  in  the  drainage.  In  the  future,  if  the  present  upward 
trend  in  winter  camping  continues,  and  with  the  added  attraction  of  the 
hot  springs  as  a  lure,  skiing  trips  could  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most 
popular  uses  of  the  drainage. 

In  the  summer,  driving  the  roads  at  the  drainage's  west  end  is  the 
recreation  activity  that  occurs  most.  In  the  winter,  snowmobiling 
use  occurs  along  these  west  end  roads  but  large  snow  drifts  to  the 
south  along  Elevation  F^ountain  Road  prohibits  the  arrival  of  most 
potential  users.  Picnicking  and  other  socially  oriented  uses  do 
not  occur  in  the  drainage  or  along  its  borders,  and  should  not  as  long 
as  the  roads  remain  unimproved. 
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Recommended  Alternative 

The  information  compiled  was  considered  and  a  range  of  management 
alternatives  suitable  for  the  future  of  Wales  Creek  was  developed 
(as  a  defacto  Wilderness  area,  the  option  value  and  the  range  of 
recreation  opportunities  is  at  its  maximum): 

1)  Designated  Wilderness. 

2)  Backcountry,  an  administratively  designated  primitive  area. 

3)  A  natural  recreation  area  with  easy  access. 

4)  A  multiple  use  area  including  logging,  grazing,  and 
recreation  with  easy  access. 

Based  on  the  data  in  this  report,  the  most  suitable  alternative  is 
to  administratively  designate  and  manage  Wales  Creek  as  a  primitive 
area.  The  following  recommendations  are  made  on  the  assumption  that 
this  alternative  will  be  recognized  as  the  correct  alternative.  The 
provisional  recommendations  are  made  on  the  assumption  that  either 
alternative  three  or  alternative  four  is  chosen  for  management. 

MANAGEMENT  PRESCRIPTION 
Recommendations 

1)  Classify  and  manage  the  entire  drainage  as  a  Primitive  Area, 
walk-in  backcountry,  and  study  for  wilderness,  (see  recommendation  8). 

2)  To  minimize  impact  on  the  land  and  vegetation,  improve  the  trail 
system,  a)  Remove  low  hanging  branches  on  existing  routes,  b)  Re- 
route the  major  trails  so  they  avoid  wet  areas,  and  steep  erosion  prone 
slopes,  so  they  pass  an  occasional  vantage  point  and  head  more  directly 
toward  destinations.  This  would  require  some  site  planning  for  minor 
adjustments  to,  and  several  extensions  of,  existing  trails,  c)  Close 
off  undesirable  side  trails,  for  example  those  traversing  fragile  wet 
areas,  d)  Number  and  indicate  trail  heads  with  signs.  To  decentralize 
use  and  allow  visitors  to  rediscover  features,  do  not  use  descriptive 
names  such  as  "Hot  Spring  Trail". 

3)  In  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  Wales  Creek  as  a  primitive 
area,  close  off  motorized  access,  a)  Close  the  burn  jeep  trail  to  all 
vehicles  by  posting  and  blockading,  b)  Close  Chamberlain  Mountain 
Ftre  and  Wales  Creek  Roads  to  visitor  vehicle  use  by  posting  and 
blockading.  Consider  closing  to  all  vehicle  use. 

4)  Establish  a  designated  campground  accessible  to  vehicles  along 
Chamberlain  Creek  Jeep  Road  in  one  of  the  following  locations:  SE^a  of 
Section  8  or  Hh   of  SE^s  of  Section  4.   (This  requires  moving  the  road 
closure  boundary  to  a  line  west  of  or  corresponding  with  the  Chamber- 
lain Creek.  Jeep  Road.  The  next  best  alternative  is  a  location  outside  of 
the  study  area  in  the  vicinity  of  the  junction  of  Elevation  Mountain 
Road  with  Kennedy  Creek  Road.) 
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5)  Monitor  recreation  use:  a)  In  the  fall  to  accurately  determine 

hunter  use,  and,  b)  Throughout  the  year,  indefinitely,  for  a  change       if 

in  the  pattern  of  use  with  a  particular  emphasis  on  the  hot  spring 

area. 

6)  Because  Wales  Creek's  big  game  populations  are  a  major  source  of 
recreation  value,  determine  the  impact  of  grazing  on  wildlife  in  the 
Hidden  Side  drainage.  Consider  completing  fence  along  the  northeast 
property  line. 

7)  Make  every  effort  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  recreation 
experience  units.  Prohibit  incongruent  uses. 

8)  Wales  Creek  is  an  unroaded,  undeveloped  drainage  of  6100  acres. 
With  the  exception  of  520  acres  owned  by  the  State  of  Montana,  it  is 
Federally  owned.  The  four  criteria  for  Wilderness  outlined  in  the 
Wilderness  Preservation  Act  of  1964  are:  1)  That  the  area  be  Fed- 
erally owned,  2)  That  it  be  5000  acres  or  greater,  3)  That  it  be 
unroaded,  and  4)  That  it  be  undeveloped.  Wales  Creek  meets  all  of 
the  criteria  named  and  therefore  should  be  studied  for  inclusion 
into  the  Wilderness  System. 


Provisional  Recommendations 

1)  Given  increased  use/impact  occurs,  because  of  easier  access  or 
greater  awareness  of  Wales  Creek:  a)  Establish  designated  vehicle 
campgrounds  in  one  or  more  of  the  several  recommended  locations 
listed  below  as  need  dictates,  b)  Establish  designated  pack-in  camp- 
sites in  one  or  more  of  the  several  locations  listed  below  as  need 
dictates,  c)  Expand  the  improved,  re-routed  trail  system  to  dis- 
perse use  and  connect  more  directly  important  attractive  features. 

d)  Close  impacted  areas  and  monitor  recovery. 

2)  Given  grazing  has  an  adverse  impact  on  wildlife  and  then  on 
recreation:  a)  Allow  only  restricted  grazing  or  none  at  all.  b)  Con- 
struct a  fence  across  the  hidden  side  drainage  from  its  present  end 

to  the  northeast  corner  of  section  1. 


Potential  Campsites 

These  areas  are  recommended  for  consideration  as  designated  campsites: 

A.   Pack-in 

1)   Hot  Spring  Area: 

[ShSW-i,   NW5a  Sec.  12)  Flat,  close  to  water,  within  one  eighth  of  a  mile 
of  the  hot  spring,  this  is  a  dry  site  capable  of  supporting  small 
camping  groups  with  minimal  impact.  The  major  potential  conflict  is 
with  the  wildlife  that  frequent  the  area.  It  is  above  the  hot  spring, 
in  the  side  drainage  bottom  and  amid  mature  Douglas  fir  and  larch. 
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2)  Beaver  Pond  Area: 

This  site  is  in  the  side  drainage  south  of  Wales  Creek,  below  the 
ponds,  {HhSUh   Sec.  11).  A  flat,  dry  scenic  open  area,  it  is  within 
a  quarter  mile  of  the  beaver  ponds. 

3)  Hidden  Side  Drainage: 

Along  the  stream  bed,  one  eighth  of  a  mile  west  of  the  property  line, 
beneath  a  canopy  of  mature  Douglas  fir  and  larch,  dry  and  flat  and 
close  to  the  warm  spring,  this  area  is  also  close  to  several  trails 
leading  further  into  the  drainage.  The  major  potential  conflict, 
again,  is  with  wildlife. 

B.   Car  Camps 

1)  Wales  Creek  Road: 

Among  a  stand  of  mature  Douglas  firs,  on  the  side  of  the  road  as  it 

passes  from  Yourname  to  Wales  Creek  (SJ^NE^  Sec.  12),  is  a  scenic  area, 

flat  to  gently  sloped.  Campers  here  may  conflict  with  the  wildlife 
that  frequent  the  area. 

2)  Hidden  Gulch: 

Upstream  from  Wales  ranch  property,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on  the  north 

side  {HhSEh,  HEk   Sec.  1),  is  a  flat  to  gently  sloped  dry  gulch.  Heavy 
cattle  use  has  caused  this  area  to  be  one  of  the  most  disturbed  in 

the  drainage.  It  is  close  to  the  warm  spring  and  to  trails  going 

further  into  the  drainage.  A  campground  here  would  require  obtaining 

a  right-of-way  across  the  Wales  Ranch  as  well  as  the  building  of  a  quarter 
mile  of  road. 

3)  Chamberlain  Mountain: 

Along  Chamberlain  Mountain  Fire  Road,  where  it  crosses  the  line  between 
Section  3  and  4,  is  a  scenic  flat  area  featuring  park-like  stands  of 
mature  lodgepole,  the  best  berry  picking  in  the  drainage,  and  a  close 
proximity  to  Chamberlain  Mountain.  However,  this  area  is  heavily  used 
elk  habitat. 
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This  intern  report  was  read  and  accepted  by  a  staff  member  at: 

Agency: Bureau  of  Land  Management   Garnet  Resource  Area 

Address: P.O.  Box  4427 

Missoula,  Montana  59806 

This  report  was  completed  by  a  WICHE  intern.  This  intern's  project 
was  part  of  the  Resources  Development  Internship  Program  administered  by 
the  Western  Interstate  Commission  for  Higher  Education  (WICHE). 

The  purpose  of  the  internship  program  is  to  bring  organizations 
involved  in  community  and  economic  development,  environmental  proble,ms 
and  their  students  in  the  West  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

For  these  organizations,  the  intern  program  provides  the  problem- 
solving  talents  of  student  manpower  while  making  the  resources  of  univer- 
sities and  colleges  mora  available.  For  institutions  of  higher  education, 
the  program  provides  relevant  field  education  for  their  students  while 
building  their  capacity  for  problem-solving. 

WICHE  is  an  organization  in  the  West  uniquely  suited  for  sponsoring 
such  a  program.  It  is  an  interstate  agency  formed  by  the  thirteen  western 
states  for  the  specific  purpose  of  relating  the  resources  of  higher 
education  to  the  needs  of  western  citizens.  WICHE  has  been  concerned  with 
a  broad  range  of  community  needs  in  the  West  for  some  time,  insofar  as  they 
bear  directly  on  the  well-being  of  western  peoples  and  the  future  of 
higher  education  in  the  West.  WICHE  feels  that  the  internship  program  is 
one  method  for  meeting  its  obligations  within  the  thirteen  western  states. 
In  its  efforts  to  achieve  these  objectives,  WICHE  appreciates  having  • 
received  the  generous  support  and  assistance  of  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Humanities,  the  Washington  State  Office  of  Community  Development  CETA 
Program,  the  Colorado  Department  of  Labor  and  Employment;  and  by  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  community  agencies  throughout  the  West. 

For  further  information,  write  Bob  Hullinghorst,  Director,  Resources 
Development  Internship  Program,  WICHE,  P.  0.  Drawer  'P',  Boulder,  Colorado 
80302  or  call  (303)  443-6144. 

8421451000045900: 
60:1177:T&C:WICHE:2H403 
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